











Swift opens new processing plant at Cairo. 
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When fast delivery is your need 


Phillips Solvents arrive with speed! 



































& No more anxious waiting! Speedy deliveries 
assured! Phillips extensive loading facilities, and 
fleet of tank cars and trucks rush your order to 
you promptly. You can depend on Phillips for top 
quality service and top quality products. Phillips 
65 Normal Hexane is pure and uniform . . . no 
light ends, no heavy residue . . . high recovery of 
solvent. Write for full information. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Products Division 


Bartiesville, Oklahoma 
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EDITORS DESK 


WHAT WILL Since the Memphis convention the 
HAPPEN Secretary of Agriculture has 
IN 1955? changed signals on us. At that 
time it appeared that the major job for 1955 
would be that of securing sufficient soybean acre- 
age to fill our needs for domestic processing and 
exports. Soybeans were classified along with a 
number of other crops, all of which contributed 
to the total soil depleting acreage on a farm. Base 
period was 1953. In that year we produced only 
262 million bushels of soybeans. 

Already the signals have been cnanged on us 
There is no way of knowing at this date what the 
1955 soybean acreage may turn out to be, but with 
unrestricted planting it is certain the acreage will 
be as large as that of 1954, and could conceivably 
go as high as 25 million acres. With a 20-bushel- 
per-acre average yield that could put us up to 500 
million bushels production. 

At our Springfield convention in 1950 Clyde 
Hendrix of Pillsbury forecast that eventually we 
would be producing and using 500 million bushels 
of soybeans. Unquestionably we will. But it would 
be much better if the growth could come gradu- 
ally, so we might assimilate increasing quantities 
annually over a period of years. 

One measure of acreage will be the support 
price which is established on 1955-crop soybeans. 
That support price level will not be announced 
until the 1954 crop has been harvested, and until 
we know more about the actual level of that crop 
and about the disappearance. Also about the cot- 
ton crop and the 1955 acreage levels on that com- 
modity. 

Correctly planned and handled the 1955 soy- 
bean crop can be one which will for the first time 
supply our needs for domestic processing and for 
export. Incorrectly handled, the 1955 crop can 
well turn into a fiasco which will result in large 
quantities of soybeans going into CCC hands 
under price supports, in the oil and the meal 
becoming burdens on the market, and in soybeans 
for the first time being in surplus and a drug on 
the market. 

It is not too early to start planning for 1955. 
Our industry is in the enviable position of never 
having cost Uncle Sam a cent in price support 
operations. Let’s keep it that way. Let’s continue 
to utilize the market-place rather than CCC as our 
market 


1955 MAY For a period of years—almost since 
OFFER A the close of World War II—I have 
REAL TEST repeatedly pointed out on these edi- 
torial pages the need for an industry-wide organ- 
ization within the soybean industry. On several 
oceasions it has appeared to me that during the 
next crop year we might be faced with the neces- 
sity of doing market analysis, promotional and 
educational work. Each time it has appeared that 
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By GEO. M. STRAYER 


production had forged ahead of consumption, and 
that we might be in marketing troubles. 

Up to this point it has not happened. Decreases 
in cotton acreage, and consequent reduction in cot- 
tonseed supplies, have helped us out. Increased 
purchases and holdings of cottonseed products by 
CCC have been a factor. Increased livestock num- 
bers have taken more meal. Export buyers have 
stepped up their purchases of soybeans and of 
soybean oil. 

With the announcement of unrestricted acre- 
age for 1955 we should again be giving considera- 
tion to the need for the formation and proper 
financing of an industry-wide organization, and 
to the strengthening and proper financing of our 
own growers group. Until this current year we 
have moved downward in soybean production 
since 1951. Now we are on the way up again, and 
it appears the 1955 jump may be the biggest in 
history. 

Growers, handlers and processors all have a 
stake in the domestic market. All should be inter- 
ested in formation of strong groups to represent 
the specific interests of their own segment of the 
industry. Even more important, they should be 
interested in one overall group to do those jobs 
which only a united front can accomplish. 

To the processors of soybeans, and to the han- 

dlers of the crop, we again point out that the 
American Soybean Association stands ready, in 
its limited way, to participate in such a program. 
We suggested it in 1947 to the NSPA board of 
directors. We still believe it is the eventual solu- 
tion to many of our problems. 
DO YOU BELIEVE It is too early to guess the 
IN FREE final figure on the 1954-crop 
ENTERPRISE? soybeans. It is too late to try 
to cover up for early guesses which may have been 
off base. But when the final story is written it is 
certain this will be a repetition of past years when 
some areas have excellent crops and others very 
poor crops. 

One thing is certain—this is the largest crop of 
soybeans we have ever produced in the United 
States. Yet even this early in the season there are 
those who would exercise governmental controls 
to restrict or ban the exportation of 1954-crop 
soybeans, based on the plea that the crop is too 
badly needed at home. 

Our industry was built under a system of free 
enterprise. Let us not disturb the healthy rivalry 
between domestic and foreign buyers which has 
been built since 1947, and which has made ours one 
of the healthiest of America’s agricultural indus- 
tries. Supply and demand still determine price. 
The world is now too small to ban export move- 
ments except in time of dire emergency. We are 
now, for the first time in several decades, not in 
a period of such emergencies. 
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LARGEST EVER BUILT 


e@ Shown below are two of the largest ca 
pacity Bolted Steel grain storage tanks ever 
built. Each tank has a capacity of 124,500 
bushels-——totaling 4 million bushels. These 
two Columbian tanks were built for Owens- 
boro Grain Co., Owensboro, Ky., to double 
the storage capacity of a previously built 
battery of eight Columbian tanks with 4 
million bushel capacity. Another outstand 
ing example of how Columbian meets every 
grain storage problem 

What's your storage problem? If you 


(CHUTE TAR 
Bolted Steel ’ 
GRAIN STORAGE 
TANKS 


Easy Ways to Erect . 
erection rnished 


I ind 


mer 


tion 


contract 


FREE Engineering Service 


tank 


want low-cost 


fire-proof, 
rodent-proof easily 


weather-proof, 
maintained, quickly 
erected, long-lasting storage Columbian 
Bolted Steel Grain Tanks are your answer! 


Ideal for all small qrains 
of all type: 


seeds and beans 
or crumble. Never 
ne been razed by 


Neve r crac k 
wear ut. Never yet has 
tornado 
Call on Columbian to solve your needs 
at a saving resulting from minimum 
original investment, low-cost erection, and 
less overhead and maintenance 


—) 


blueprint for 


fu put up by any 


labor v¢ v ie v 1S your own 


F mplete iymbiar eC crew. Founda 


Let meting nd bluepri ire furnished local 


et 1; rv } and arrangement 


WRITE NOW for detailed, illustrated free literature and specifications 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., P. O. Box 4048-U, Kansas City, Mo. a 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers’ Association 
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BY HERBERT W. JOHNSON 


Research Agronomist, Field Crops Research 
Branch, Agricultural Research Service, 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture. 


THE UNDERLYING objective of 
agricultural research has been 
production — efficiency 
The success of this tax-supported 
ind private research is demonstrated 
by the fact that in 1940 each indi 
vidual employed on the farm pro 
duced enough food and fiber for 
himself and 11 others; whereas today 
each farming individual produce 
enough for himself and 17 others. 


to increase 


Although research workers have 
found the ways and means of in 
creasing the returns from each unit 
of land, labor, and capital invested, 
they cannot claim full credit for the 
increased production efficiency. Vig- 
orous extension workers have car 
ried the results of research to the 
farmers and demonstrated how they 
could be put into practice. Farmers 
have learned to rely on the recom- 
mendations of their experiment sta 
tions, and today the findings of re 
earch are put into practice quicke1 
than they have ever been before. 

The net result is that the back 
log of research information that ha 
been accepted by farmers is dimin 
ishing steadily In many cases thi 
ituation has resulted in a critical 
evaluation of our approach to re 
earch, which in turn has resulted 
in greater emphasis on fundamental 
or basic research in an attempt to 
insure that we will continue to add 
to this backlog of research infor 
mation 

The present intensified program 
of soybean research began in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
1936, when the acreage of soybeans 
harvested for beans in the United 
States was 2,359,000. Production has 
increased steadily since that date 


* Presented before the convention of the 
American Soybean Association at Mem- 
phis, Tenn 


EXPANDED PROGRAM 


Of Varietal Development Work in Soybeans 


and in recent years the acreage har- 
vested for beans has been about six 
times what it was in 1936. This 
rapid expansion in soybean produc- 
tion created new problems’ with 


diseases and insects, cultural and 
fertilization practices, and varieties, 
and our research effort has not kept 
pace with the increase in production 
problems. However, increased funds 
appropriated this year will enable us 
to expand the research program. 


From the beginning of the soybean 
research program in the Department 
of Agriculture, the work has been 
cooperative with state experiment 
stations and this cooperation has 
been excellent from the start. Fed- 
eral funds for extensive cooperative 
work in all states where soybeans 
are important have not been avail- 
able and the major portion of what 
has been available has been concen- 
trated in a few research centers. 
Currently these resesrch centers are 
located in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Mississippi, and California, and at 
most of these centers an agronomist 
and pathologist are working as a 
team on the development of im- 
proved varieties and cultural prac- 


tices. 


State Contributions 

The state stations where research 
centers are located contribute heavi 
ly to the cost of the program, but 
the information and new varieties 
from the program are made avail- 
able to all states in the region. In 
addition to the research centers, 
small cooperative programs are un- 
der way in 18 other states. Work on 
major lines of research in the north- 
ern states is coordinated by Mr. 
J. L. Cartter, and Dr. E. E. Hartwig 
is the coordinator for the southern 
states. 

Although research initiative and 
originality is encouraged in each in- 
dividual program, coordination of 


the work in all the programs insure 
against excessive duplication of ef- 
fort and permits an almost immedi- 
ate exchange of important informa- 
tion and material. 

The research team at the U. S 
Regional Soybean Laboratory head- 
quarters at Urbana, IIl., is composed 
of a physiologist and two chemists, 
as well as an agronomist and path- 
ologist. In addition to doing re- 
search on oil and protein, the two 
chemists operate the analytical sec- 
tion of the laboratory, which pro- 
vides analyses for the compositional 
characters oil, protein, and iodine 
number for all the cooperative soy- 
bean research in the United States. 

These compositional characters are 
important in soybean breeding pro 
grams, and the lack of facilities suf- 
ficient for analyzing large numbers 
of varieties and strains has been a 
bottleneck in breeding progress. The 
results of breeding experiments in 
dicate that the accurate evaluation 
of a group of selections or varieties 
with respect to yield must involve 
much more extensive testing than 
the evaluation for compositional! 
characters. Thus, in early genera 
tions following a cross, when the 
small amount of seed precludes ex 
tensive testing, it is possible to iden- 
tify and eliminate inferior selections 
with respect to compositional char- 
acters. 

Such elimination would mean that 
in later generations more intensive 
selection for yield could be _ prac- 
ticed without the difficulties in- 
volved in selecting rigorously for 
yield and compositional characters 
at the same time. This would enable 
breeders to evaluate a larger num 
ber of selections for yield, thereby 
increasing the chances of obtaining 
a selection superior to present varie- 
ties. In the past, many high-yielding 
selections have been carried into ad- 
vanced stages of testing only to be 
discarded because they were defi- 
cient in some compositional char- 
acter. 
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The increased funds will enable 
us to expand research in three gen- 
eral areas, and the first of these is 
an expansion of the facilities and 
capacity of the analytical section 
This enlarged capacity will enable 
the agronomists to follow a more ef- 
ficient breeding system and increase 
the productiveness of the entire re- 
search program. 

The second area of expansion 15S 
in fundamental genetics and breed- 
ing. Increased emphasis on this type 
of research is necessary if breeders 
are to continue to be as productive 
in the future as they have been in 
the past. The general level of per- 
formance of present day varieties is 
considerably higher than it was on!y 
a decade ago, and the development 
of new varieties that are superior to 
existing ones Is becoming Increasing 
ly difficult. Therefore, it behooves 
us to accumulate basic information 
that will enable us to do a bette: 
job of breeding in the future 

In this research we expect to ac- 
cumulate information on such prob 
lems as: What are the characteristics 
that indicate two varieties will yield 
superior progeny if crossed? What 
easily-measured characters tend to 
be associated with important char- 
acters which are difficult and ex 
pensive to measure? What proce 
dure of crossing, selection, and re 
crossing is most efficient? How is 
resistance to important diseases in 
herited and what economic losse 
result from a given level of infec 
tion of each disease alone and in 
various combinations? What are the 
difficulties involved and what breed 
ing materials and procedures should 
be used should economic conditicen 
indicate an important shift in the 
relative emphasis placed on oil and 
protein in our breeding programs’? 
And many other similar problem 

The third area of expanded re 
earch is in the evaluation of geno 
typ in our germ p'asm collection 
for disease resistance and other im 
portant characters. The need _ fo 
this expanded work is clearly dem 
onstrated by the fact that we have 
no good source of resistance to two 
of the most important diseases, stem 
canker and brown stem rot 
preliminary evaluations of this col 
lection indicate that it contains an 
extremely wide range of types with 
respect to compositional character 


‘ Increased funds 


will mean an 
expanded 
research program 
_ by USDA and 
: cooperating states. 
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seed size and quality, height, lodg Although the expanded peogran 
ing, shattering, et Detailed will enable us to do a thorough Jo! 
accurate information on the sele of evaluating selections in the germ 
tions in this collection may pri Oo p asm collection with respect to com 
be of immeasurable value t h positional characters considered in 
our breeding programs, it will not be 
possible to evaluate them for special 
properties with respect to oil or pro 


breeding programs of the futur 
In this expanded program 


ar 72 oY , . .< hed i : 
search center will be establi 1 in tein quality or other chemical chat 


acteristh However, if ovbean 
producing states and one in th that have unusual or specia!ized 


the northern fringe of the soybean 


outhern fringe; the existing center chemical characteristics are ougnt 
will be strengthened, chiefly through in any of the research laboratoriu 

tre addition of subprofessional a of industry, we will be happy to 
sistants to work with the agrono furnish laboratory samp'es from se 
mists and pathologists; and the work lections in the germ plasm colle¢ 

in two of the eighteen cooperati tion for evaluation in these labora 
states will be increased. 


SCREW CONVEYORS 
ORI fey: H anv ACCESSORIES 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


On Most Standard Conveyors and Accessories 


The standard accessories shown below are a few of the many 
carried in stock for replacement purposes or for new installa- 
tions. We will be pleased to furnish your requirements. 


Bee 


HELICOID CONVEYOR flighting is cold-rolled for harder wearing surface. 
BUTTWELD SECTIONAL conveyor is furnished in sizes too heavy for cold- 


rolling process 


STEEL 
TROUGH 
has bolted flanges and 
detachable feet for 
ease of alignment dur 


"DB (detachable bearing) Box- 
end are steel plate type which are 
unbreakable and have nterchange- 


able babbitt or ball bearings 


STEEL FRAME 
HANGERS with 
white iron. wood or 
babbitt bearings of 
fer least resistance to 
LER BEARING 
T END for heavy 
as, Plain 
WRITE FOR . nd Ball Thrust units for 
SCREW CONVEYOR t and medium loads 
CATALOG SECTION 200 
PReooecrs 


STEEL AND “QD” SPROCKETS 
MACHINERY CO “QD” V-BELT SHEAVES 


DEPT. 10103600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS MULTIPLE V-BELTS 

—Factory Warehouses— INDUSTRIAL FANS 
@ Chicago @ Memphis @ St. Louis @ Atlanta @ Houston POWER SHOVELS 
@ Los Angeles @ San Francisco @ Kansos City @ Jersey City 
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The New Varieties for the 
Southern States 


BY EDGAR E. HARTWIG' 


JNTEREST in soybeans for bean 

ha Increased appreciably in the 
Southern states in the past 10 year 
We believe thi 


attributed to preater eco 


increased interest 
cun be 
nomic returns resulting from highs 
yields per acre and that these highet 
yields per acre were brought about 
by growers putting into practice the 
knowledge gained from research de 
velopments during the past sev 
Veal 

To produce a high yield, it 
t ary to have pood tand 
planted at the 

and kept free from we 
fertilization is ¢ 


adapted variety 
rect time 
Prope ential 
nearly ill production areas of the 
South outside of the Mississipp 
Delta We have 
developing better adapted varieti 
for the Southern state 

However, before discussing these 
new varietic I would like to em 
phasize some of the cultural prac 
tices which must be utilized if these 
new varieti 


made progre i! 


are to perform prop 
erly, We recognize that the superi 
ority of these improved varieties in 
creases as the yield level improve 

For example, the Ogden variet 
shows little superiority over Arksoy 
if the yield level is only 15-20 bush 
els per acre. However, when Ogden 
is Vielding at the rate of 45-50 bush 
els per acre, Arksoy can be expected 
to yield only 28-30 bushels per acre 


Experimental — plot on Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont soils from North 
Carolina to Louisiana have 
excellent yield responses from ap 
plications of lime, phosphate, and 
potash. At Baton Rouge, La., ove: 
a three-year period, an average yield 
of 21 bushels per acre was obtained 
without fertilization. The same va 
riety grown in the same field with 
adequate lime, phosphate, and pot 
ash produced 35 bushels per acre. In 
North Carolina, the average vie'd of 
unfertilized beans in several experi 
ments was 22.0 bushels; those re 
ceiving lime alone 


how MN 


produced 24.8 


(1) Research agronomist, field crops re 
search branch, Agricultural Research Ser\ 
ice USDA, working in cooperation with 
the Delta Branch Experiment Station 
Stoneville Miss and coordinator of the 
U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory Re 
search program conducted in cooperation 
with the 12 Southern state Presented be 
fore the annual convention of the Ameri 
can Soybean Association 


bushel those receiving 0-40-60 
alone produced 27.2 bushels; while 
0-40-80 plus lime pro 


duced 34.4 bushels per acre 


those receiving 


These result emphasize 


portance of complete fertilization 


progran Excellent response to 
phosphate and potash have been ob 
tained on the prairie soils of Arkan 
a No increase have been obtained 
from fertilization in the Delta area 
of Mississippi In all of these fe 
tility tude oybeans have been 
Vell nodulated and have produced 


no response to nitrogen fertilizer 


Best Planting Date 


Although soybeans can be planted 
over a relatively long period in the 
South, they do have an optimum 
period during which they will give 
best result In general over much 
of the South, there is a tendency to 
plant too ¢ rly Early planted Oy 
beans are frequently stunted from 
hort day length They also grow 
more slowly and must be cultivated 
control weed 


highest yields are ob 


more frequently to 
At Stoneville, 
tuined from planting 
about May | to May 25 
planting varietie uch as 
Roanoke around June | have usual 
ly exceeded the plantings made Api 
10 and have required fewer cultiva 


made from 
Yields from 
Ogden o1 


tions to keep them free from weed 
In plantings made as late as June 
20, Ogden yields 80 percent as much 
as when planted in early May and 
Roanoke 85 percent as much as the 


May planting. 


As we go farther south, the op 
timum planting date is later in the 
eason Best results can be obtained 
in south Alabama and west Florida 
from plantings made from June 1 to 
June 15 Consequently, soybean 
ean very satisfactorily follow white 
lupines, o1 


potatoes, small grain 


crimson clover in those areas wher 
ufficient moisture is available for 
eed bed prepal ition and germina 


tion of soybean 


About 1943, the Ogden variety wa 
introduced by the Tennessee Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. About 
the same time, the program of the 
U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
was expanded which permitted ex 
tensive testing of Ogden throughout 
the Southern region. Its superiority 
was quickly recognized and Ogden 
oon became the most popular soy 


South. 
uperior to the older varietie: 


Variety in the Ogden 
in seed yield, seed holding and o1l 
content of the ed It also had 
medium-sized tems, wa medium 
hort, and stood very well, making 
this variety well suited for combine 
harvesting 

The excellent qualities of Ogden 
in many areas of the South influ- 
such as south 
Georgia and west Florida to grow it 
also, although it 
hort for satisfactory combining 
Even though Ogden showed improve- 
ments over the varieties in 
eed holding, it is weak in this char 
acter. In general, it can be expected 
to hold it eed for two weeks after 
it has reached combine maturity. 
Under hot, dry conditions, it will not 
hold this long. Losses from shatter 
ing have been appreciable in the 
Delta section of Arkansas and Miss 
issippi for the past three years 

Prior to World War II, soybeans 
grown in the South were sold at a 
discount because of low oil content. 
Ogden has an oil content comparable 
to the better Cornbelt varieties. In 
1946, Roanoke, developed coopera- 
tively by the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory and the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
was released. Roanoke grows six to 
eight inches taller than Ogden, ma- 
tures approximately two weeks lat- 
er, produces comparable seed yields, 
ha uperior seed-holding qualities, 
and has the highest oil content of 
en variety grown in the United 
States. Because of its greater height, 
Roanoke is better adapted for pro 
duction on the Upper Coastal Plain 
and Piedmont soils of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. In 
the Delta areas of Mississippi, large 
growers can avoid shattering losses 
by supplementing their Ogden acre- 
age with Roanoke. The two varie 
tie Ogden and Roanoke, have been 
our standards for comparison in the 


enced growers In area 


growth was too 


older 


development of the newer varieties 

In 1952, the Dorman variety was 
released as an earlier variety to be 
grown along with Ogden Dorman 
was the first of three varieties re- 
leased from the hybridization and 
election program conducted by the 
U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
in cooperation with the 12 South 
Dorman is approxi 
earlier than Ogden 
vields 


eastern state 
mately 18 days 


and gives comparable eed 
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where it is adapted. Dorman is well 
adapted on the heavy clay soils of 
the Mississippi Delta from south- 
east Missouri to northeast Louisiana; 
on the bottom lands of the Arkansas 
River in Oklahoma; and in eastern 
Virginia. Dorman produces good 
quality seed with high oil content 
and holds it seed very well after 
maturity. Dorman has medium 
height and heavy foliage. The heavy 
foliage is beneficial from the stand- 
point of keeping down late season 
weeds and grasses in seasons with 
heavy summer rainfall. Other early 
varieties had not had this character. 
Stems of Dorman dry very uniformly 
at maturity. With S-100, which is 
of comparable maturity, stems fre- 
quently are extremely green when 
pods are dry. Growing Dorman on 
the lowest, heaviest soils will in- 
crease the chances for harvesting 
and plowing before the fall rains 
begin. 


Dortchsoy 67 is another new, early 
variety, approximately five days 
later than Dorman and 12 days 
earlier than Ogden, developed by the 
Dortch Seed Co. In Mississippi Del 
ta tests, conducted on heavy clay 
over the past three years, Dortchsoy 
67 has produced 33.7 bushels per acre 
as compared to 35.3 for Dorman 
Dortchsoy 67 is more subject to 
shattering than Dorman While 
Dortchsoy 67 may equal Ogden in 
seed-holding if the two varieties were 
to mature at the same time, it is 
usually more subject to shattering 
because of higher temperatures as 
sociated with the earlier maturity. 


Jackson Variety 

Jackson, released in 1953, was the 
second variety released from the co- 
operative program in the South and 
is particularly suited for production 
in the lower southeast after oats, lu 
pines, or crimson clover. Jackson is 
comparable in maturity to Roanoke, 
grows slightly taller, stands better, 
and has produced slightly higher 
seed yields. Jackson has a high de 
gree of resistance to the leaf disease 
target spot, but is susceptible to bac 
terial pustule. The added height of 
Jackson makes it an excellent com 
bine type for the Gulf Coast area 
To illustrate how varieties become 
shorter as they are moved farther 
south, Jackson has an average height 
of 48 inches when grown on the 
Coastal Plain soils of Virginia and 
North Carolina. In this same area, 
Ogden averages 36-38 inches tall 
However, as we move on south to 
south Georgia and upper Florida, 
Jackson averages 32-34 inches tall 
and Ogden 22-24 inches tall. Under 
some conditions, Ogden is only 14-16 
inches tall. We believe that a variety 
32-34 inches tall can be harvested 
with less loss than a type which 
While 


averages 22-24 inches tall 
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Jackson gives excellent yields in the 
Delta area of Mississippi and on the 
Coastal Plain soils of southeastern 
Virginia and North Carolina, its pro- 
duction should be limited primarily 
to soils on which excessive growth 
is not produced. 

This season, Lee, the third new 
variety from the southern coopera 
tive program, was released. Lee 
averages five days later than Ogden 
and is superior to Ogden in seed 
holding, disease resistance, and seed 
yield. Lee is adapted to the same 
general area as Ogden. Its superi 
ority in seed holding should elimi 
nate losses frequently experienced 
from shattering. Lee has a growth 
type very similar to Ogden. Conse 
quently, it will tend to be rathe1 
short for the area described for best 
adaptation of Jackson. Lee is re 
sistant to the diseases, bacterial pu: 
tule, wildfire, frogeye, and purple 
seed stain. It is moderately resistant 
to the leaf disease target spot 

We believe that because of it 
seed-holding qualities and resistance 
to major southern diseases of soy 
beans, Lee will aid materially in 
stabilizing soybean yields in those 
areas where it is adapted Jecause 
of its seed-holding qualities, it will 
probably not be necessary to grow 
any later maturing variety where 
Lee makes adequate growth. In the 
Delta section, a combination of Dor 
man and Lee will give an extended 
harvest period and also fit in well 
with rice harvesting. 

Another new variety developed 
for a specific purpose is Improved 
Pelican. This is a rank-growing va 
riety develceped for production as a 
green manure crop in the cane field 
of south Leuisiana. Unless planted 
very late, Improved Pelican is diffi 
cult to combine because of its rank 
growth As soybean production 
moves south in Florida, the value 
of Improved Pelican as a seed variety) 
may increase. 

Several selections have been made 


from the Ogden variety None of 
these selections has differed signifi 
cantly from the Ogden variety 
Dortchsoy 31 is a variety comparable 
to Roanoke and Jackson in maturity, 
which has proved inferior to these 
varieties in all production areas 
Over the past several 
through the use of closely-related 


years 


lines which differ in disease reaction, 
we have been able to estimate losses 
from diseases. We are attempting 
to learn more about the behavior of 
diseases and the losses which they 
may cause. The addition of resist 
ance to the major diseases is an im 
portant phase of the breeding pro 
grams now under way in the South 
ern states 

The past several years have had 
rainfall much below normal in many 
areas of the South In these dry 
years, May or June plantings have 
survived the summer drouth much 
better than the April plantings. This 
adds another advantage to those 
mentioned earlier for avoiding ex- 
tremely early plantings. In 1952 and 
1953, yields of 48 and 46 bushels, re 
spectively, were produced on a heavy 
clay soil at Stoneville with approx! 
mately one-third the normal summer 
rainfall. Root penetration of 40-45 
inches appears to have been nece: 
sary to make these yields possible. 

Another cultural practice 
has aided materially in giving better 
drouth tolerance is deep tillage on 
sandy loam soils which have formed 
a hard pan. At Stoneville, a field 
in which beans were wilting severe 
ly in late June of 1953, no wilting 
was observed in mid-August in 1954 
on the portion of the field which 
had been chiselled 16 inches deep 
An adjoining untreated area was 
severely wilted in early July 


which 


In Mississippi, plantings made in 
May have produced consistently bet 
ter results than early April plant 

ings. However, many growers like 
to plant in early April because they 
believe they can get better stand 

The heavy clay soils are difficult to 
work. This past excellent 
were obtained without rain 


season 
stands 
by using a double disk opener rathet 
than the conventional opener A 
pring-tooth harrow was substituted 
for the disk in preparing the seed 
bed to avoid getting an extremely 
cloddy condition 


Better varieties 
and improved 
cultural practices 
will strengthen the 


competitive position 


of Soybeans 
in the South. 
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Late reports on the soybean harvest indicate: 


1—Combining in northern areas will last well into October, 
as harvest has been delayed due to wet weather. Even in Illinois 
combining will not be completed until mid-month unless there is 
exceptionally favorable weather. 


2—A bad weed problem has developed in many northern areas 


3—Farmers are holding more soybeans than ever before but 
watching the market closely. 


4—Yield reports are mixed with some tendency to raise earlier 
estimates. 


Observers as of this date estimate combining as 70 to 75 percent 
completed in linois (Wall Street Journal says 90 percent), Indiana 
50 percent, but only 5 to 10 percent in Iowa, Minnesota and Ohio. 
Rains were general in Iowa and Minnesota and there was little 
combining in these two states the last week in September. Rains 
were also delaying harvest in some Illinois areas. 


With favorable weather peak of the crop movement was ex- 
pected in Minnesota by Oct. 15, about a week later than Iowa, ac- 
cording to Fred Hafner of General Mills, Inc. Peak should come in 
Ohio by about Oct. 11. Harvest was expected the first week in 
October in South Dakota with limited frost damage there. 


K. E. Beeson, Purdue University, reports yields are good in 
central western Indiana but weeds, and especially giant foxtail, 
had been slowing combining. Combining was under way before Oct. 
1 in Hardin, Marion and Wyandot Counties, Ohio. Harvest was well 
along in Kansas by late September. Combining has been under way 
in Missouri since mid-September, and will reach the peak in other 
parts of the mid-South by late October. Some beans have moved in 
Ontario and harvesting was expected to be general by Oct. 10. 


Quality of beans delivered to date has been generally good to 
excellent in the upper Midwest, and poor to fair in southern drought 
areas. Good reports come from Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio. Quality of beans in dry area south of Decatur is reported 
as better than expeced with beans good size. 

But a bad weed problem has developed particularly in northern 
Iowa, Minnesota and northern Ohio due to late rains and fact that 
frosts have not been heavy enough to stop weed growth. Weeds, 
added to high moisture content, may lower quality in beans still 
to be harvested. 

We have reports of poor quality in southwestern Indiana, cen- 
tral Arkansas and Dyer County, Tenn. Foreign material content 
of Missouri beans is reported as generally high. 





FARMERS There is a marked increase in storage of the 1954 crop as com- 
WILL STORE pared with past years, with far more soybeans being stored on farms 
than ever before. But farmers apparently were watching the 
market closely and amount stored may be tied to prices during the 

next few weeks. 


Illinois reports are that 50 to 75 percent of the crop is being 
store. (May be less if the market goes up.) J. E. Johnson, Cham- 
paign, Ill., says there has been very light selling of the 1954 crop 
in his area. And Otto Langfelder, Illinois Soy Products Co., Spring- 
field, reports most farmers have been reluctant to sell beans. In- 
diana reports are that 50 to 75 percent will be stored. 


Iowa and Minnesoa beans will be stored to the limit of storage 
capacity, and farmers will show little tendency to sell until storage 
is filled. Hafner of General Mills believes. He looks for about half 
of the 90 million bushels expected in these two states to be sold. 
Crops may move so fast it will be hard to handle in these two states 
if the weather turns good, with resulting weak market. A strength- 
ening factor may be that the harvest peak won’t come until after it 
is past in Indiana and Illinois. 


1954 CROP Leslie Commodity Letter estimated the national crop at 328.3 
YIELDS million bushels Oct. 1, or 3.6 million bushels above the month- 
earlier estimate of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. C. M. Gal- 
vin’s Oct. Ist forecast is 332-million. The Oct. 1 USDA estimate 
will be available by the time you receive this issue. 
Most northern yield estimates are optimistic, with reports of 
better than expected yields in southern Iowa and central Illinois. 
Beeson of Purdue says the yields in the poorest fields in the drought 
area of southwestern Indiana looked like 10 bushels, the best 40 
Yields are possibly 5 bushels higher than last year in this area. 
Yields are estimated at 20 to 25 bushels in northwetern Ohio. 
But reports are less optimistic as you go south. Yields have 
been generally disappointing in Kansas. L. M. Humphrey at Scott 
sees central Arkansas yields at 60 percent of 1953, and the Weather 
Bureau reports the state’s yield as very poor. With extensive 
drought in Dyer County, Tenn., yields there are as low or lower 
than 1953. Missouri yields are spotted—12 to 20 bushels—though 
some are better than expected earlier. And Mark H. Brown re- 
ports yields better than looked for at Lake Providence, La., about 
20 bushels per acre on double the acreage of last year. 


THE 1955 Present Washington thinking is to lower supports on soybeans 
PROGRAM 2nd other non-basic crops—or to throw them out entirely in 1955. 
his is tied in with Secretary Benson’s action eliminating total 
acreage allotments which will leave soybeans without any acreage 
restrictions at all next year. The thought is to avoid a huge increase 
in acres that might mean a big surplus of soybeans to be taken over 

by the government. 


Cash price to Price to farmers Price to farmers 
farmers for for No. 2 soybeans for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans Sept. 29 soybean oil meal 
Sept. 29 Sept. 29 


Ark . : . $2.35 

i. sc. | .. $2.46@$2.50 $75(@$100 
Ind. . 2.41@ 2.43 244 — 

Iowa . 2.41 

Minn. . 2.26 

Mo. ... 2.31 

Ohio ..... ; 2.40@ 2.41 

_ oe oe 2.30 

Ontario 
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because Anderson processes and equip- 
ment are designed to fit the needs of the 
individual oil miller, they have a reputa- 
tion for being outstandingly successful 
in Operation. 
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Figure 1. Absorption spectra of 


lecithin solutions in CCl, (5 g./100 mi.) 


measured in 1I-cm. in Cary recording spectrophotometer. 
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Figure 2. Pattern of bands formed 
by chromatographing carotenoid pig- 
ments from lecithin on MgO with 
dichloroethane as solvent. 


RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS 


at the Northern Utilization Research Branch . 


By J. C. COWAN 


Northern Utilization Research Branch 
Peoria, Hlinois 


AS MOST of you know, the U. S. 
’ Department of Agriculture has 
undergone some reorganization since 
the last meeting of the American 
Soybean Association. Consequently, 
I am reporting to you today about 
Research Developments or Studies 
at the Northern Utilization Research 
Branch” rather than the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory 

* Presented at the annual convention of 


the American Soybean Association § in 
Memphis, Tenn 
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A review of the work on soybean lecithin 


Last year, we reported on three 
phases of our work; Gelsoy, global 
spread, and soy flour (1). Most of 
the work done on these three sub- 
Although 
there is much that could be added 
about these projects and much more 
I could tell about other work, I wish 
to spend most of my time reviewing 
our work on soybean lecithin, or 
soybean gums, or phosphatides. 


jects is now complete 


Production and Composition 


Before World War II, soybean 
gums were produced on a limited 
scale for a wide variety of uses. 


at the Peoria Laboratory 


After the war, many concerns, at- 
tracted by the comparatively high 
price of soybean phosphatides, and 
the demand of some edible oil refin- 
ers for degummed oil, installed de- 
gumming equipment. Prices dropped 
so that crude, unbleached soybean 
phosphatides were cheaper than oil, 
whereas formerly they had sold at 
two or more times the price of the 
oil. Naturally, with this increase in 
availability and lower price, new 
uses were found and production has 
climbed from 8 million pounds in 
1947 to 25 million in 1953 (2). 

The shift from continuous screw 
presses to hexane extraction of soy- 
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Commercial Laboratory 


Crude Double Crude Heated 
Gums Bleach Gums 100° C 
Single Heated 
Bleach 80°C 


ad 


ABSORBANCE AT 365 mu 


Figure 3. Brown color $f soybean 
gums. 4 


beans has also aided this increase 
since superior phosphatides can be 
obtained from crude extracted 
bean oil. The production figures for 
soybean phosphatides over the last 
several years are shown in Table I. 

Lecithin is used in a wide variety 
of industrial operations, from assist- 
ing in the grinding of pigments for 
protective coatings to compounding 
of medicinals. However, my purpose 
is to review some of our fundamental 
work on this poorly-defined natural 
product. 


soy- 


Table I 


Soybean Lecithin Production 

Pounds 
1947 8,000 000 
1948 8,000,000 
1949 12,200,000 
1950 14,900 ,000 
1951 21,300,000 
1952 20,500,000 
1953 25,100,000 


Textbooks of 10 years ago de- 
scribed soybean phosphatides as 
composed of 65 percent cephalin and 
35 percent phosphatidyl! choline. 
Soybean lecithin of commerce con- 
tains 35-40 percent oil and 60-65 per- 
cent phosphatides. If the phospha- 
tides are produced in sealed centri- 
fuges operating under pressure, the 
phosphatide content may run as high 
as 80 percent or more. Now one of 
the important aids to utilization re- 
search is information on the actual 
composition of the material. 

Although previous workers had 
reported the existence of other phos- 
phatides besides cephalin and phos- 
phatidy! choline, we were able to 
make countercurrent distributions 
between immiscible solvents to show 
the quantitative relationships be- 
tween these  phosphatides This 
work was made feasible by the de- 
velopment of equipment at Rocke 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
equipment which permitted the ready 
and repeated distribution of almost 
identical compounds two 
immiscible solvents 


between 


By fractionating soybean phospha- 
tides into two major fractions, alco- 
hol-soluble and_= alcohol-insoluble 
and subjecting each fraction to dis- 
tribution between aqueous methanol 
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Figure 4. Unbleached soybean gums: 
(right) prepared. 


and hexane, we have shown the soy 
bean phosphatides are comprised of 
four major components: cephalin, 
phosphatidyl! choline, and two phos 
phoinositides. 

This distribution is effected by a 
process of liquid-liquid extraction as 
follows: The lower half of the tubes 
are filled with methyl! alcohol and 
the upper half with hexane. In addi 
tion, one tube contains the phospha 
tide. The apparatus is tilted back 
and forth a number of times to mix 
phosphatides, alcohol, and hexane 
After a time for settling, the uppe1 
part is moved one interval or tube 
and the process repeated until 29 
separations are made. The solutions 
in the tube are then evaporated and 
analyzed. You may be interested in 
seeing the curve of the actual distri- 
bution of the alcohol-insoluble pho 
phatides or phosphoinositides 


Sources of Color 
Because soybean lecithin is used 
in many products which are light in 
such as and protective 
coatings, the color of leci 
thin is of some commercial impo! 
tance Much of the commercial 
product is given a light to vigorou 
treatment with hydrogen peroxide 
to reduce the color. This bleaching 
can become a hazardous operation 
but usually it is not. It destroys o1 
removes the carotenoid pigment 
which absorb light strongly at 446 
millimicrons as shown in Figure 1] 
The unbleached or dried gums, 1 
show a characteristic light absorp 
tion curve for carotenoid 
with three peaks, the 
being at 446 millimicron A 
commercial bleaching reduces thi 
color and a second bleaching remove 
most of it. Note in the curve for the 
ingle bleached lecithin, 2, the pre 
ence of slight humps or peaks. In 3, 
the curve for double 
bleached, these peak 
absent indicating that 
bleaching does effectively 
the carotenoid pigment. Careful ex 
amination of these carotenoid pig 
ments by chromatographic proced 
dures gave five band Figure 2 
shows the pattern of these 


color, foods 


soybean 


pigment 
major peak 


ingle 


commercial 
are practically 
commercla 


remove 


bands. 


Laboratory (left) and commercially 


Table Il 
Composition of Soybean Phosphatides 
Percent 
Cephalin 31 
Phosphatidy! choline 29 
phosphoinositides 27 
phosphoinositides 13 


More alcohol-soluble 


More hexane-soluble 


Band | has been identified as lutein 
by mixing it known lutein 
obtained from spinach and making a 
This discovery came 
surprise had re- 
ported carotene and no lutein. Band 
2 was not identified and band 3 ap 
pears to be zeaxanthin. No carotene 
was found in this particular sample 
of soybean gums (3) 


with 


chromatogram 


since others 


as a 


Figure 3 shows that despite a 
double bleaching, the absorbance or 
the color at 365 milimicrons can be 
very high. One sample of commer 
cial soybean gums had an absorbance 
at 365 millimicrons of 1.6. Note that 
the first bleaching actually increased 
the absorbance at 365 millimicrons to 
2.3, 1e., the brown color increased. 
Even the second bleaching gave a 
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value of 1.8 for brown color, which 
is above that of the original gums. 
Obviously, bleaching would not be 
a preferred method for removing 
brown color from gums after color 
is developed. Naturally, variations 
occur in a commercial operation and 
these samples may vary. 

This brown color is formed pos- 
sibly by the reaction of small 
amounts of reducing sugars or other 
aldehydes in the phosphatides with 
amino groups present in the cephalin 
and phophoinositides containing an 
amino group. This reaction is known 
in the food industry as the non- 
enzymatic “browning reaction.” 


Relation of Browning to 
Processing 

All commercial samples of un- 
bleached soybean phosphatides that 
we have seen have a brown color. 
This color arises in the processing of 
the oil during the removal of hexane 
from the miscella and possibly in the 
removal of water from the crude 
lecithin 

In Figure 3, we 
produced in 
from commercial hexane miscella 
The crude gums have not’ been 
heated in processing, the next sample 
to the right has been heated three 
hours at 80° C., and the final sample 
has been heated three hours at 100 
C. The wet gums have an absorb 


amples of 
laboratory 


have 


gum the 


ance of 0.96 while the gums dried 
at 100° C. have an absorbance of 1.8 
which is approximately equal to the 
absorbance for commercial crude 
gums of 1.6. Examination of the 
absorbance values for these six 
samples shows that heating always 
gives rise to brown color. 

Figure 4 shows the actual differ- 
ences in shades. The gums on the 
left are very light yellow, typical of 
unheated purified gums, while the 
darker gums on the right are typical 
of crude commercial gums. When 
commercial crude oil was used to 
prepare crude gums, the resulting 
product had a deep brown color. No 
major increase in color was observed 
in the subsequent commercial de- 
hydration step. However, laboratory 
studies showed that commercial de- 
hydration could give rise to brown 
color if considerable color had not 
already been developed during heat- 
ing to remove hexane from the mis- 
cella. 

As you have seen in pictures and 
in figures showing absorption, once 
this brown color is formed, it per- 
sists throughout the remaining steps 
in processing. Brown color is de- 
veloped in the miscella and most of 
it goes with the phosphatides on de- 
gumming. When the phosphatides 
are heated to remove water, more 
brown color may be produced. In- 
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deed, much of the treatment which 
the gums receive deepens the brown 
color and bleaching with peroxides 
will not remove all of it. 

Consequently when light-colored 
phosphatides are desired, it may be 
necessary to control formation of 
brown color throughout the process- 
ing. The control required is mainly 
low temperatures during processing. 

This formation of brown subs- 
tances can be followed readily by 
measuring fluorescence. Indeed, it 
is a property of these brown sub- 
stances to fluoresce when exposed 
to sunlight or ultraviolet light. This 
fluorescence can be detected before 
the human eye can detect brown 
color. We have developed a_ pro- 
cedure for measuring this fluores- 
cense in gums and will present it 
before the meeting of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society in Minneapolis 
this fall (4). 


Future Work 

Last January we accepted delivery 
of a new Craig-Post countercurrent 
distribution apparatus which will be 
of considerable assistance in our 
fundamental studies. We expect 
this equipment will assist us mate- 
rially in determining more about 
the complex mixtures of phospha- 
tides and oils. With it we have al- 
ready made new discoveries regard- 
ing the structure of linseed oil and 
are using it in our soybean studies 
(5). 

Our budget for this fiscal year has 
been increased to extend our studies 
on the conversion of fatty acids of 
soybean oil to new and industrially 
useful chemical derivatives. We 
have been hard at work recruiting 
people to do this work. A contract 
on drying oil uses at Battelle Memo- 
rial Institute during the past year 
has shown one major route for ex- 
panding uses of soybean and other 
vegetable oils is along these lines of 
new chemical derivatives. 

Space and time do not permit me 
to discuss the other work which our 
laboratory is effecting on soybean 
utilization. However, you may be 
assured that we are pushing vigor- 
ously our work in flavor stability, 
toxicity of trichloroethylene-extract- 
ed soybean oil meal, properties of 
soybean protein, oxidation of fatty 
acids, and compositional studies. 
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Says Japan May 
Take 25 Million 
Bushels in 1954 


PPROSPECTS are excellent for a 

record high level of exports of 
soybeans to Japan during the current 
marketing season (Oct. 1 to Sept 
30) if Japan cannot obtain Man- 
churian soybeans in substantial 
quantity, according to a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture marketing 
study. Manchurian soybean exports 
in recent years have gone mostly to 
non-Asian countries 

The study was conducted in the 
Far East by John S. Burgess, Jr., 
Foreign Agricultural Service mar- 
keting specialist, to determine pos 
sibilities of increasing exports of 
U. S. fats, oils and oilseeds, and to 
ascertain the actual and _ potential 
competition faced by the United 
States in Far Eastern markets for 
those commodities. 

The FAS marketing specialist has 
reported that if a substantial volume 
of Manchurian soybeans should be 
available from Communist China 
they would be attractive to Japan be- 
cause of their high quality. Soybean 
quality is important in the Japanese 
market, as the beans are widely used 
in manufacture of processed foods. 

Japanese oilseed processors have 
not been satisfied with the quality 
of soybeans imported from the 
United States in recent years. In 
addition to a relatively high percent- 
age of foreign material which they 
have considered objectionable, they 
have complained that many _ ship- 
ments of No. 2 yellow beans have 
contained an excessive amount of 
green soybeans The presence of 
morning glory seed in some ship- 
ments has caused difficulty, espe- 
cially in the case of beans imported 
for edible purposes. 

Mr. Burgess states that while it is 
questionable whether the United 
States can compete successfully on 
a price basis with Communist China 
in supplying soybeans to Japan be- 
cause of shipping costs and possibly 
other factors, every effort should be 
made by the U. S. soybean trade to 
retain as much of the Japanese mar 
ket as possible by furnishing beans 
of the quality desired. 

Formosa also will be an important 
customer for U. S. soybeans this 
year, and there is a possibility of sale 
of some beans to Honk Kong, the 
FAS study shows. Preliminary esti 
mates indicate that U.S. soybean ex- 
ports to Japan, Formosa and Hong 
Kong could total about 25 million 
bushels valued at $70 million at cur- 
rent prices during the current mar- 
keting year. 
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There are various grades of bur- 
lap and, of course, variations 
within those grades. 


But, when you buy burlap bags, 
there is one sure way to get the 
quality of burlap you pay for: 
Rely on Bemis.* 


You can always look to Bemis 
for the best in burlap! 


«Producers and users alike accept 
Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the 
standard for the industry 
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General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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DEVOURING boxed barbecued beef 
and chicken — along with 14,200 
other people—are (I. to r.): Mes. 
Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne; Mrs. Ches- 
ter Biddle, Remington, Ind.; Ersel 
Walley; Mrs. George Strayer, Hudson, 
lowa; and Chester Biddle. 
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PURDUE University Varsity Men's 
Glee Club (top) entertain the 14,200 
people attending the barbecue at Mc- 
Millen Park. 


GIRL SCOUTS of Fort Wayne pass 
through the crowd distributing 75th 
anniversary birthday cakes as a 
“thank you’ for Camp McMillen, 
built for them by Mr. and Mrs. Dale 
McMillen, Sr. 


(THE BIGGEST day in the 

of Central Soya Co. was cele- 
brated in Fort Wayne, Ind., Sept. 
16. The occasion marked the 20th 
anniversary of the company and the 
75th birthday of its founder, Dale 
W. McMillen, present chairman of 
the board. 

A colorful afternoon and evening 
program paid joint tribute to the 
accomplishments of the company 
through its 20-year history, and to 
the leadership of its founder. In 
those 20 years the company has 
grown from a little $125,000 con- 
cern to a firm now worth $37 mil- 
lion. 

Officers, employees and salesmen 
of the company joined with dealers, 
Fort Wayne civic and business lead- 
ers, and. 175 agriculture faculty 
members from Land Grant colleges 


history 





PROCESSORS ! 


DON’T SCRAP WORN 
BREAKER BARS 


2918 EMERSON AVE. SO., 
REGENT 6091 





LET US SAVE YOU MONEY 

WE REBUILD THEM WITH 

HARD SURFACING 

FRENCH EXPELLER SHAFTS REBUILT 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


UPTOWN WELDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Central Soya’s 
20th Birthday 
Celebrated 


in 18 states, to pay tribute to 
McMillen and the position of 
ership the company has 
under his guidance. 

More than 14,000 invited guests 
enjoyed the big barbecue at Mc- 
Millen Park, where they consumed 
something like 7,000 pounds of beef 
and 14,400 halves of Triple-A grade 
chickens—certainly the biggest bar- 
becue event ever held in Fort 
Wayne! 

In recalling the 20-year 
Dale W. McMillen, Jr., president, 
stated: “The beginning at Decatur, 
Ind., in 1934, was small. Company 
facilities totalled 450,000 bushels of 
storage, six expellers for soybean 
meal and oil production, and two 
single-batch mixers to manufacture 
feed. The record of the company 
since that humble beginning has 
been one of constant progress and 
expansion. 

“There are five plants in 
operation, and there will be 
a sixth. The original and still largest 
plant is at Decatur, Ind. Next came 
a plant at Gibson City, Ill.; another 
at Harrisburg, Pa.; still another at 
Marion, Ohio; and finally an ultra- 
modern plant at Memphis, Tenn. 

“The sixth plant, now under con- 
struction at Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
combine grain storage, feed manu- 
facturing and soybean processing 
facilities. 

“Basically, the company’s growth 
has resulted from two concepts held 
by its founder. Mr. McMillen be- 
lieved that soybeans would one day 
be the chief source of proteins used 
in poultry and livestock rations. He 
also believed that concentrate feeds 
were the answer to maximum pro- 
duction efficiency and therefore the 
returns for the farmer.” 


Mr. 
lead- 
achieved 


record, 


now 


soon 


greatest 


You get more beans, more hay 
and more ‘“‘free’’ nitrogen from 
the air for your soil. 
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P&G Buys Victory Mills 


NEIL H. McELROY, president of 

the Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced that ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
purchase of the assets and properties 
of Victory Mills, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario, through a new Canadian 
subsidiary company. 

The principal business of Victory 
Mills, Ltd., is crushing soybeans and 
marketing soybean oil and meal. 
The mill has the capacity to crush 
12 million bushels of soybeans an- 
nually. 

Procter & Gamble’s new subsidi- 
ary, which is making the purchase, 
is to be named Victory Soya Mills, 
Ltd. 

In announcing the formation of 
this subsidiary company, Mr. McEI- 
roy said, “Vegetable shortening and 
margarine are enjoying increased 
popularity among Canadian house- 
wives. This has resulted in a large 
growth in sales of the edible fats 
manufactured by Procter & Gamble 
of Canada, Ltd., which has been es- 
tablished in Canada for almost 40 
years. 

“The popularity of our products 
has caused us to look for an estab- 


lished source of oil for our produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. McElroy indicated that soy- 
beans will be bought to the maxi 
mum extent possible from Canadian 
growers. The size of the soybean 
crop in Canada has increased from 
220,000 bushels in 1940 to a crop of 
4,406,000 bushels in 1953 


THE COVER PICTURE 


A new processing season was un- 
der way in September as the record 
harvest of 1954 began rolling through 
the combines. 

Its start was announced by a pro- 
longed blast of the steam whistle 
(inset on front cover) at the Swift & 
Co. mill at Cairo, IIl., Sept. 14 
Cairo’s residents regard Swift's noon 
and midnight whistles as their per 
sonal timepiece and set their clocks 
by it. 

The roar of activity now evident 
at Swift & Co. is typical of process 
ing plants all over the bean belt 
The industry as a whole is looking 
forward to the biggest season evel 


New N. O. Facilities 


THE PORT COMMISSION is pre 

paring to install truck unloading 
facilities at the Public Grain Ele 
vator, it was announced by W. B. 
Fox, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Or 
These new unloading facili- 
ties will round out the Public Grain 
Elevator for serving all forms of 
transportation for bulk grain and 
In the design for the new 
elevator dedicated last November, 
provision was made for these instal 
lations as soon as the demand re- 
quired it. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Fox that 
the movement of grain by truck has 
become so heavy to Texas ports that 
it has brought about a reduction in 
rail rates on export grain to those 
ports by the Southwestern rail lines 

The Grain Elevator at Mobile is 
equipped with truck unloading fa- 
cilities and the recently announced 
construction of the elevator in Baton 
Rouge will be so equipped. “It is 
essential, therefore,” said Mr. Fox, 
“that the Port of New Orleans pro 
vide the same facilities.” 


leans. 


soybeans. 


Please mention the Soybean Digest 
when writing to our advertisers 


NATIONAL FATS ANU OILS 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


GEORGE K. DAHLIN, Pres. 


Your oil broker is an integral part of the distribution system of the 


Fats and Oils industry. His efficiency not only gives buyers and sellers 


fast, informed service, but also saves both money. 


How? By cooperat- 


ing with buyers and sellers who would undoubtedly require large staffs 
to scour the country for selling and buying opportunities and_ infor- 


mation. 


Competition among brokers keeps them on their toes and assures 


you of fast, accurate dependable service. 


The members of our association are especially qualified to carry 


our your orders. 


IS YOUR BROKER AN ASSOCIATION MEMBER? 
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CROP REPORT 


Crop Improves Further 


({OMBINING WAS in full swing in 
“ most of the northern commercial 
oybean area by the last week in 

September. But more dry weather 

was needed to complete maturity 

many places—especially in Iowa, 

Minnesota and North Dakota—and it 

was expected that harvest would 

last well into October in the North. 

First yield reports from the Mid- 
outh and Kansas indicated poor 
quality and low yields But in 
general yields were high in the more 
northern areas, as expected. 

Quality of early harvested beans 
was reported as good on the whole 
outside the drought area. Illinois 
moisture reports were 9 to 12.5 per- 
cent. There was some difficulty with 
foreign material and cracked soy 
beans in Illinois 

Apparently there was a_ strong 
tendency on the part of growers to 
hold their beans, probably in larger 
volume than ever before 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
raised its national 1954 soybean crop 
forecast 21 million bushels, to 325 
million bushels Sept. 1. This com- 
pares with 262 million bushels pro- 
duced in 1953 and the previous 
record of 299 million bushels. 

The record production is due to the 
large acreage to be harvested for 
beans. The indicated VU. S. yield of 
18.7 bushels per acre is lower than 
any year since 1947 except 1953. 

Growing conditions during August 
in the main soybean growing area 


were generally favorable. August 
rainfall largely relieved the drought 
that had developed and_ helped 
maintain or improve the generally 
excellent prospects to the North. 
But production prospects in several 
South Atlantic and South Central 
states, where little relief was 
received from the drought, de- 
clined further during August. The 
drought continued severe along the 
East Coast, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

Canada’s soybean crop is forecast 
at 5,334,000 bushels on the basis of 
Sept. 15 indications, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The indicated output is up more 
than one-fifth from last year and 
again establishes a new record. 

Illinois. J. E. Johnson, Champaign 
(9/19): Yields to date much better 
than expected. Range is from 28.6 to 
35 bushels. Moisture reports from 
local elevators very satisfactory. 
Some difficulty in foreign material 
and cracks. 

Albert Dimond, Lovington (9/20): 
Yield so spotted it is hard to tell but 
will be down from last year. Strong- 
est tendency to store beans I have 
ever seen. There is a lot of farm 
storage in this area now. Elevators 
have taken to advertising for stor- 
age. At Lovington last week har- 
vest was well under way and 85 per- 
cent of what came in went into 
storage. 

Indiana. Clark F. Baker, Indian- 





WHAT DID LESLIE SAY ABOUT-— 
DECEMBER RYE? 


Letter +518 


For Monday, Sept. 27, 1954 


“Last Monday you sold two units of December Rye at $1.491%. These 
were purchased at $1.071 and $1.097%s. The price is now $1.393%4. Con- 


tinue to stand aside.” 


Profit Ist unit $2062. 


Profit 2nd unit $1944. 


MARCH WHEAT? 


Letter 2503 


“We suggest you raise your buying point on March Wheat to 198% 


for long term.” 


For Monday, June 14, 1954 


On June 18 March Wheat made its season’s low of 198. 


RECENT PRICE 223% 





PROFIT per contract $1250 


What does this week’s letter say about— 


JANUARY AND MARCH SOYBEANS? 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY—1 year $85 


MARCH MEAL? 
6 months $50 5 weeks $10 


The Leslie Analytical Organization, 1227-B Bryden Rd., Columbus 5, Ohio 





apolis (9/21): Harvest in full swing 
everywhere next week. Total pro- 
duction up about 10 percent. Far- 
mers state they intend to hold all 
beans possible off the market as they 
believe a price rise in the next 90 to 
120 days will pay them well. 

Minnesota. John W. Evans, Mon- 
tevideo (9/21): Weather cool and 
much moisture. Harvest will begin 
in 10 days. Perhaps 60 percent will 
be stored on farms. Yield outlook 
good. 

Missouri. Carver Brown, Laddonia 
(9/21): Hot and dry last 30 days. 
Yield outlook 10 to 15 percent less 
than 1953, 10 percent less than my 
last report. Crop movement began 
Sept. 15. Quality fair to good. 
Twenty-five percent will be stored. 

North Dakota. Floyd Poyzer, 
Amenia Seed & Grain Co., Amenia 
(9/20): Weather and moisture condi- 
tions good, but frost predictions. 
Crop movement will begin in three 
weeks. Yield outlook 20 bushels, 
better than 1953. One hundred per- 
cent will be stored. 

Ohio. D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg 
(9/21): Maturity about normal ex- 
cept for weeds which will hold up 
combining. Crop movement will 
begin about Oct. 5-10. Yield out- 
look 10-15 percent above 1953. About 
70 percent will be stored. 

Oklahoma. Ralph S. Matlock, 
Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater (9/21): 
Extremely hot and dry. Crop move- 
ment will start Sept. 25. Quality 
poor to fair. Yield lower than 1953 
by 50 percent in most areas. 

Ontario. K. A. Standing, Ontario 
Soya-Bean Growers’ Marketing 
Board, Chatham (9/20): Maturity a 
little later than normal. Moisture 
conditions much improved though 
too late to affect crop. Few lots 
moved around Sept. 15. Quality good. 
Expect larger total crop than 1953. 

SOYBEANS FOR BEANS (as of Sept. 1) 

Yield per acre Production 
Aver- Indi- Aver- 
age cated age 

State 1943-52 1953 1954 1943-52 1953 1954 


Bushels Thousand bushels 

Y 16.2 160 150 122 80 105 

J 17.7 18.0 180 281 486 558 

16.2 170 170 427 323 289 

Ohio 20.1 205 23.0 20,674 21,238 27,094 

Ind 20.7 21.0 240 31,488 36,855 45,264 

Il 227 205 21.0 80,946 76,896 89,187 

Mich 18.3 19.0 21.0 1,736 2,090 2,688 

Wis 13.8 145 145 526 812 1,030 

Minn 763 205 200 12,754 27,696 39,720 

Iowa 21.0 21.5 23.5 35,527 34,336 50,408 

Mo 181 140 130 17,372 25,536 26,416 

N. Dak 114 13.5 13.0 179 310 1,105 

S. Dak 14.2 18.0 16.0 541 1566 2,816 

Nebr 20.0 18.5 21.0 820 1,942 3,990 

Kans 12.6 8.0 7.0 3,802 3,968 3,143 

13.2 16.5 13.5 689 1,056 972 

146 19.0 17.0 800 1,805 1,904 

16.2 160 17.0 1914 2,672 3,077 

13.8 145 15.5 3,559 3,814 4,480 

100 110 890 456 1,430 1,360 

91 120 80 160 600 456 

18.0 20.0 216 360 

Ky 168 i3.0 180 1,740 1,248 1,728 

Tenn 17.5 13.5 140 2,200 2,025 2,450 

Ala 16.5 205 17.0 921 1,886 1,768 

Miss 152 120 7.0 3,333 3,000 3,325 

Ark 17.0 110 95 6,859 7,315 8,028 

La 142 160 13.0 434 640 780 

Okla 98 10.0 45 285 500 212 

uU. S 19.9 18.3 18.7 230.649 262.341 324,713 

Crop reporting board of USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Service 
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PRESS 


September Is Outdated 


"THERE was a time when the Sept- 

ember soybean option was dis- 
tinctive and useful, but that day has 
passed with the changes in climate. 
Formerly a trader knew what he 
could expect if he took delivery, but 
he doesn’t anymore. September used 
to spell old crop beans only; now 
it’s a maverick. 

Trading in futures contracts for 
different delivery months originally 
started because there was a need for 
such hedging. With futures trading 
on the Chicago exchange, at least, 
accompanied by a constantly lessen- 
ing cash movement, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that trading 
months in the years ahead must 
reflect a definite need and function 

and most certainly September soy- 
beans does not do so now. Having 
extra options on the board so that 
extra commissions can be earned for 
switching options is economically 
unsound. 

Instead of a September soybean 
futures market, an adjustment to 
August, with accompanying shifts at 
other seasons, would doubtless serve 
the greatest number. From. the 
emphasis that some members place 
on the futures trading volume, 





wholly ignoring the real need of 
cash transactions upon which the 
futures market supposedly is entire- 
ly dependent, outsiders might judge 
that the pits are cozy little mono- 
polies belonging solely to the pit 
brokers.—Grain and Feed Journals 


Rail Rate Hearing 


{EARING was held Sept. 13 in the 
offices of the Southern Freight 
Association at Atlanta, Ga. on a 
railroad proposal to increase freight 
rates on direct shipments to Gulf 
ports for export from points in the 
Mississippi Valley east of the river 
The Southern Freight Association 
proposed a rate of 25 cents per 100 
pounds—the same as on corn—on 
soybeans shipped from Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennesse« 
points. This would be an increase 
of from 1 to 542 cents a bushel 
Midsouth Soybean and Grain Ship 
pers Association had a representa 
tive at the hearing to protest the 
increase. Geo. M. Strayer, Ameri 
can Soybean Association secretary 
treasurer, predicted any rate increase 
will divert more of the export busi 
ness away from the rails to truck 
and barge lines. 


County Estimates 


County estimates of soybean pro- 


duction for 1952 and 1953 have been 
issued by the Agricultural Market 
ing Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C 

Acreage, yield and the production 
harvested for beans in 20 principal 
included 
comprise nearly 99 percent of total 
U. S. production in 1953 


states are These states 


For your copy write the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service or Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


To Dannen Mills 


Dr. Chase Wilson, for the past 
three years professor of animal hus 
bandry, has been named research 
director of Dannen 
Mills of St Jo 
seph, Mo. Doctor 
Wilson, a native of 
Kansas, will also 
be in charge of 
the Dannen_ re 
search farm east 
of St. Joseph on 
U. S. Highway 36 
The new director 
received his bach 
elor’s degree from 
Kansas State College, his master’s 
degree from the University of Wis- 
consin and his doctorate from the 
University of Missouri. 


Chase Wilson 


OVER 130 MILLION BAGS WILL BE 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FATS STUDY. Most housewives 
in the United States use at least 
three different kinds of fats and oils 
for their home cooking—usually a 
combination of butter and two other 
fat uch as vegetable shortening, 
lard, shortening compound, cooking 
oil, or margarine, according to a re 
port released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The study, designed to assist proc- 
essors and distributors in expanding 
the market for these products of ag 
gricultural origin currently in abun- 
dant supply, covers the number of 
different fats used by homemakers, 
how they are used in cooking, and 
*he reasons homemakers like or dis- 
like them for particular cooking uses. 

Most homemakers — more than 
eight in every ten interviewed dur- 
ing the course of the study—reported 
that they used some butter during 
the year prior to interview. Almost 
as many said that they had used 
vegetable shortening; six in ten had 
used margarine; five in ten had used 
lard, and the number used 
cooking oils 

Data contained in the report are 
expected to be of particular value 
distributors of 
edible fats and oils. The study on 
which the report is based was made 
by the market development branch 
of the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, USDA, with the use of Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act funds. 

Copies of the report, Homemakers’ 
Use of and Opinions about Fats and 
Oils Used in Cooking, are available 


same 


to processors and 


from the marketing information di- 
vision, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. Detailed ap- 
pendix tables are being printed as a 
supplement to the report and should 
be available within a short time. 


GREASE. The National Renderers 
Association has received a_ report 
summarizing the results of the first 
year of work in connection with the 
tallow and grease research project 
which it has sponsored jointly with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at the Eastern Utilization Research 
Branch in Philadelphia. 

Frank Wise, association secretary, 
said arrangements had already been 
completed by the association to con- 
tinue the project for another year. 

Copies of the report may be se- 
cured from the association head- 
quarters at 1424 K St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FATS, OILS. Production of fats 
from domestic materials has_in- 
creased over 40 percent since pre- 
war. The postwar world shortage 
of edible fats has been overcome and 
with petroleum derivatives replacing 
fats in some industrial uses, the U. S. 
has a surplus of fats over domestic 
needs. Inventories have increased. 
The government, through price pro- 
grams, has acquired — substantial 
stocks of cottonseed oil, linseed oil 
and butter. 

Recent trends offer little promise 
of change in the high-inventory posi- 


BOOST SOYBEAN 
PROFITS 
. «AT LOWER COST! 


Installation of a low-cost Crown 
plant means 
more business better business 
for your community. With one of 
maintain 


solvent extraction 


these simple, easy - to 
units, soybeans can be economic- 
ally processed right in their grow 
ing area into high protein feed for 
livestock and poultry. Thus, you 
save money by eliminating freight 
and handling charges for the proc- 
essed beans plus saving on 
freight charges on the return of 


the meal 


Write today for descriptive 
folder and complete information 


CROWN pony 


IRON WORKS Co. {4% 


1235 Tyler 31. NE. ——_ 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. <=> 


tion unless extraordinary measures 
are taken. 

Lard output, now relatively low, 
will rise again beginning next fall. 
And the effect of 1954 cotton acre- 
age restrictions on oil production 
will be more than offset by increased 
soybean and flaxseed plantings. 

Although exports of low-priced 
tallow and greases have been gain- 
ing, exports of edible oils have de- 
clined. Domestic disappearance of 
fats in food uses is rising in line 
with population growth, but indus- 
trial use is falling, particularly in 
the manufacture of soap. 

With an abundant supply of cer- 
tain inedible fats available, there is 
need for chemical discovery to sup- 
port new uses and for expansion of 
outlets in markets heretofore little 
used. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE 
FATS AND OILS INDUSTRY. By 
Robert M. Walsh, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oil Chemists’ Society, July 1954, 
pages 27-29. 


FATTY ACIDS. There’s a trend 
toward fatty acids. Touting the ad- 
vantage over fats and oils in quality 
control, makers are selling their cus- 
tomers on the precision with which 
they can control the properties of 
their products. 

Sources of fatty acids include ani- 
mal fats, fish and marine oils, vege- 
table oils and soybean and cotton- 
seed soapstocks. Uses of the latter 
include soaps, polishes, alkyd res- 
ins, protective coatings, floor cover- 
ings, greases, flotation agents, and 
rubber compounding. 

A good guess is that soaps con- 
sume about a third of all the vege 
table fatty acids, a share second only 
to that taken by protective coating 
products (paints, varnishes and _ al- 
kyd_ resins). 

Textile finishers probably use the 
widest array of soaps. They buy or 
prepare a large number of fatty acid 
mixtures and derivatives for wet 
ting, softening and scouring agents. 

Although fatty acids don’t serve 
as many functions in the rubber in 
dustry as in the textile, they do have 
three principal uses in rubber com- 
pounding activation, acceleration 
and softening. 

ACIDS SUSTAIN 
KET. Chemical Week, July 17, 


pages 85-86. 


FATS MAR 
1954, 


For a complete list of books on the soy- 
bean crop and industry and related sub- 
jects drop a_ postcard to Circulation 
Department, Soybean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 
Copies of books and other publications 
listed on our pages will be obtained for 
readers when requested, if possible. 
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MEAT FAT. Armour & Co., as a 
producer of both meat and vegetable 
fats, has become interested in the 
possibilities of utilizing its meat fats 
in the production of frozen desserts 
or mellorine 

The company’s tests have demon- 
strated that the right type of meat 
fat produced a highly acceptable 
product by regular commercial rou- 
tine, and also offered positive re 
churning-out during 
freezing, which is a problem with 
other fats. 

MEAT FAT IMPROVES FROZEN 
DESSERT. By M. E. Hull, Armour 
& Co., Chicago. Food Engineering, 
August 1954, page 133. 


GEORGIA. The need for oil and 
high protein feed, plus a ready mar- 
ket for the beans, has encouraged 
the growing of soybeans in Georgia 
and the acreage is expanding. 


sistance to 


Yields have been fair, and with 
improved varieties and better pro- 
duction practices, soybeans’ will 
compare favorably in income with 
other crops grown in the state 

The crop will grow on most types 
of soil in Georgia but give best yields 
on fertile loams to sandy loams 
Light sandy soils of south Georgia 
are not as well adapted to soybeans 
as heavier types in the state. 

Varieties recommended by _ the 
State Experiment Station include: 

Hay varieties: Yellow Gatan, Gat 
an, Otootan, Acadian and CNS 4. 

Oil varieties: Ogden, Acadian, Ro- 
anoke, Jackson, Dortchsoy 31, JEW 
45, CNS 4, and Woods Yellow. 

Edible varieties: Easycook, Roku- 
son, Seminole and Woods Yellow. 

SOYBEANS IN GEORGIA. Circu- 
lar 310. By J. R. Johnson, assistant 
agronomist, University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH FOR HUNGER SIGNS 
IN SOYBEANS. By H. J. Mederski, 
Ohio Experiment Station, in the 
Ohio Farmer, Mar. 20, 1954. Pages 
30-31 


NEW LOOK AT AMINO ACID 
FIGURES Agricultural Research, 
March, 1954. Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEMATODES—CROP NEMASIS 
Agricultural Research, July 1954, 
pages 8-9 Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri 
culture, Washington 25, D. C 


HOUSEFLY CONTROL ON THE 
FARM Circular 722. Extension 
Service, University of Illinois Col 
lege of Agriculture, Urbana, II] 
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storage temperatures 


saves grain...saves money 


The HOT SPOT Temperature Measuring System 

keeps operators in instant, accurate touch with the 
temperature of grain stored in mills, elevators and country 
stations. Proved by use throughout the world, this equip- 
ment protects grain by giving immediate warning of tem- 
perature rise that always accompanies moisture pockets, 
mold or germ action, or insect damage. Several different 


systems are available: 





Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 


Minneapolis-Honeywell instrument 


Switch-controlled unit lets you 
scan through temperature sta 
tions that give measurements at 
every 6-foot level in bins. The 
measuring instrument is a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Elec- 
trontK Potentiometer, developed 
especially for the Hot Spot sys 
tem. It’s highly accurate and 
sensitive responds to tem- 
perature changes as small as one- 
fifth of a degree Fahrenheit. 


Automatic scanning system, ideal 
for ‘office control,” automatically 
switches through 18 points in a 
108-foot bin, every 72 seconds 
Coded lights show location of 
each temperature station. A sen 
sitive Minneapolis-Honey well 
ElectrontK Votentiometer indi 
cates temperature. System can 
also be ope ated manually 


For spot checks, this Portable 
Potentiometer . . . developed by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell for Hot 
Spot Detector, Ince can be 
carried readily around the stor 
age site. Just connect the bin 
temperature cable to the jack 
plug, turn a dial, and read tem 
perature 


Systems are available on purchase or lease arrangement. 


For complete information, write to us today. 


SPOF detector, Inc. 


426 Keo Way . 


Des Moines, lowa 


Instruments, for Hot Spot Detector Systems, are made exclusively by 


Minneapolis-Honeywell . . . First in Controls 





NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


SOLVENT PLANT. A solvent extraction plant with 
pre-fabricated sections for simplified, low-cost installa- 
tion has been introduced by Crown Iron Works Co., Inc. 

Highly flexible in its operation, the Crown plant is 

adaptable to continuous 
processing of many oil- 
bearing materials. 
The pre-fabricated 
“Add-A-Unit” sections are 
available in units of 40- 
ton capacity, allowing 
processors to economically 
expand operations as their 
business grows. Such ex- 
clusive features as a con- 
tinuous vent gas scrubber and waste water reboiler hold 
olvent losses to a minimum. 

The manufacturer also claims that all moving parts 
can be cleaned from the outside, thus reducing mainte- 
nance and upkeep time and costs. 

For a complete descriptive brochure, “Crown Solvent 
Extraction Plants,’ write Soybean Digest 10a, Hudson, 
Iowa 


ROLL GRINDER. A new, automatic, portable roll- 
vrinder that grinds rolls efficiently and at lower cost 
while they remain in the 

machine has been intro 

duced by Quality Indus- 

tries, Ine 


The roll grinder was 
specifically designed — to 
dress flaking rolls and will 
eliminate costly time con- 
uming removal of the 
rolls from equipment, crating and shipping of rolls and 
the need for an extra set of replacement rolls. Also, it 
reduces machine downtime. 

For full information write Soybean Digest 10e, Hud- 
on, Iowa 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS. Brown-Allen Chemicals, 
Inc., announces its newly-revised technical products 
book. It covers a greatly expanded line of processed 
marine and vegetable oils in specialty vehicles for the 
paint, varnish, printing ink, floor coverings and foundry 
industries 

A novel feature of this publication is a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of each of the key personnel together 
with statements on the company’s policies. 

For a copy write Soybean Digest 10b, Hudson, Iowa. 


CLEANER. This new Super 2248-DS is the new all-steel 
version of the wood-frame Clipper cleaner of the same 
model number. The latter will continue to be available. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co. empha- 
sizes that this entire mill is 
built of steel and that it is not’ 
to be mistaken for “armored” 
(metal over wood) or a com- 
bination angle iron frame and 
wood design. 
The 2248-DS does quality 
market cleaning on beans and 
other products at 3,500 bushels 
per hour. 
A smaller model is also 
available in either all-steel or 
wood-frame construction. 
For full information write Soybean Digest 10f, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


COMBINE. Specialized construction adapts the new 
Model “75” Case combine for a wide variety of grain 
and seed crops with equal efficiency. It is available 
for combining this year’s crop of soybeans and for all 
combining operations in 1955. 

It takes a_ seven-foot 
swath, just right for soy- 
beans and other’ crops 
grown in similar rows. 
The new cutter bar has 
strong, slender steel guards 
that go through rank, 
tangled growth without 

clogging, and they provide 30 percent more cutting area. 
“Air-lift” cleaning features a positive-flow fan of 
variable speed, and all combinable crops from heavy 
beans to light, fluffy seeds can be harvested without 
waste. 
For further information write Soybean Digest 10d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


CROP DRYING. Members of the crop drying equip- 
ment industry active on committee program assignments 
recently completed a publication on getting better feed 
and better prices for grain with drying equipment. 

The newly-published booklet, although primarily 
planned for use by members of the Crop Dryer Manu- 
facturers Association, is being offered to other inter- 
ested agencies at 6 cents per copy in lots of 1,000 or 
more, and at 7 cents each in smaller lots. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 10c, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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Two hundred and thirty-three plants in 
28 states, as reported by the Soybean Blue 
Book, process the nation’s annual 300 
million-bushel soybean crop.* These 233 
plants produced over 5.5 million tons of 
soybean oil meal in 1953; and 2.5 billion 
pounds of soybean oil! The meal under 
girds the tremendous livestock feed indus 
try; and the oil is the leading ingredient of 
quality foods such as shortening, margarine 
and salad oils The national economy 1s 
vitally dependent on the U S. soybean crop! 


Many plants also refine soybean oil or 
manufacture livestock feeds, each an im 


mense operation 


A large capital investment ts required for 
each of these soybean processing plants 
Average appraisal value is about $1 million, 
with some plants worth many millions. Capi 
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tal investment is figured at over $1 per 
bushel processed New plants are being 
erected each year and older plants are con 
verted rapidly to more efficient methods 
Much equipment needs regular replacement 


The Soybean Digest goes into every soy 
bean processing plant in the nation, and is 
read by the key personnel in these plants, 
the men who make the decisions and do 
the major purchasing 

Soybeans are a big crop. The annual 
value of the 300-million-bushel crop as it 
goes to market ts close to a billion dollars 
Value of the finished products is many bil 
lion dollars. Value of the equipment needed 
to produce, handle and process it runs into 


billions 


*Minus about 50 million bushels for export and 
seed. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


@ John B. Hill has been appointed sales manager of the inoculant division 
for Agricultural Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. He was transferred from 
the special products division to the inoculant division last fall. 

@ The Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Cairo, Ill., has been appointed official 
chemist for the Cairo Board of Trade. 


@ E. M. Poirot, Poirot Farms, Golden City, Mo., has been in the hospital since 
June with head and leg injuries suffered when a large tree limb struck him 
from a fall of 50 feet. 


@ George P. Heffelfinger is the new head of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, succeeding M. F. Mulroy, who recently resigned. 


@ Cecil W. Glassel, director of education and nutritionist for Dannen Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., died Sept 20 in a local hospital. He had been connected with 
the Dannen firm for the past 15 years and was largely responsible for the de- 
velopment of the 247-acre Dannen research farm east of St. Joseph. He was 
also secretary-treasurer of the Woodbury Chemical Co. 


@ Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has announced it will lease and operate a 2.5- 
million-bushel terminal grain elevator to be built at the new public port 
facilities at Baton Rouge, La. The elevator will cost about $3.1 million and 
will be leased by Cargill for 20 years. 


@ The board of directors of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, II1., 
elected A. R. Staley, son of the company founder, a vice president. He will 
be in charge of the company’s customer relations. He has been a member 
of the board of directors since 1941. He is a younger brother of A. E. Staley, 
Jr., company president and board chairman. 


@ C. W. Graham, Swift & Co. oil mill department, Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to the oil mill department, southern division office in Memphis, 
replacing J. B. Crosslin, who has been made manager of the Swift mill at 
Coleman, Tex. 


@ Brown-Allen Chemicals, Inc., announces the appointment of Geo. A. Rowley 
Co., Inc., as its exclusive sales representative in the Philadelphia area. 
Rowley has been in business for over 30 years representing raw material 
manufacturers to the paint, rubber, textile, plastic, soap, printing ink, floor 
covering and allied industries. ! 


@ Approximately 70 faculty members from leading colleges in 29 states and 
Canada took part in a three-day symposium in Chicago Sept. 8-10 to study 
operations of the nation’s grain marketing system and commodity exchanges 
This was the seventh in a series of annual conferences sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

@ J. M. Swetland, a veteran in the farm machinery field, has been named 
manager to the north central regional sales office of Ford Motor Co.’s tractor 
and implement division as a part of its nationwide expansion program. Swet- 
land’s office located in the Roanoke building, Minneapolis, was opened about 
Oct. 1 


@ Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y., has acquired the bag-making plant 
at Hudson, N. Y., formerly owned by Union Bag & Paper Corp., which will 
continue to act as a selling agent. 


New Plant Managers 


Wayne 5S. Zerkel Wendell Mann 


The appointment of new manag- 
ers at three company plants and the 
promotion of one plant manager to 
the newly created post of production 
engineer was announced by Central 
Soya Co. and McMillen Feed Mills 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Wayne S. Zerkel, manager of the 
Memphis, Tenn., plant for the past 
seven years and one of the original 
employees of the company, has been 
promoted to the new post of pro- 
duction engineer. He will have com- 
pany-wide responsibilities involving 
all phases of feed manufacturing, 
methods and equipment. 

Robert W. Fay, manager of the 
Marion, Ohio, plant for the past five 
years, has been promoted to manager 
of the company’s new plant at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Now under construc- 
tion, the new plant will include soy- 


Robert W. 
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NEXT YEAR will be a good year for soybeans, too. 


And so will the year after that. 
Back in 1929, when Archer-Daniels-Midland opened 
its first soybean processing plant, the nation’s entire 


"L © soybean crop amounted to only 8.7 million bushels. 
00 4 i a This fall, America’s farmers are preparing to harvest 
over 300 million bushels! 
Amazing? 
Certainly . . . for this spectacular increase could not 
another good have occurred if the demand for soybeans had not kept 
pace. And Archer-Daniels-Midland has played an 
important part in building this demand. 


Scores of new products have been created in ADM’s 
famous research laboratories, processed at a lower cost 
in ADM’s giant soybean plants, and distributed through 
the skill of ADM’s aggressive sales and marketing 


organization. 


19 This is how markets are built . . . and this is how they 
continue to grow. This year... this month... this 
week .. . exciting new soya products are being 
* tested and perfected by ADM scientists. -_" 


Yes, this will be a good year for 
soybeans ... and we at ADM predict that 
many more good soybean years lie ahead. 


ARCHER ¢ DANIELS * MIDLAND CO. 


Creating New Values From America’s Harvests 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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@ S. M. Spencer, supervisor of textile bag sales for Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
been appointed assistant manager of the company’s St. Louis plant and sales 
division. He will be succeeded as supervisor of the textile bag sales by W. J. 
Ray, who has been acting as his assistant. 

@ The annual meeting of the Tennessee Seedsmen’s Association will be held 
Feb. 7 at the Andrew Jackson Hotel in Nashville, Tenn., C. Hays Hollar, secre- 
tary, Newbern, Tenn., announces. President of the association is Cecil Moss, 
Cherry-Moss Grain Co. Union City, Tenn. 

@ The Chicago Board of Trade and New York and New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
changes began operation of a new combined continuous quotations ticker 
service to West Coast and Rocky Mountain areas Oct 1. The new ticker ser- 
vice will carry continuous price quotations for all commodities traded at the 
exchanges. 

@ John A. Peters, former vice president and treasurer of the Glidden Co., 
has retired, according to an announcement by Dwight P. Joyce, president. 
He served the company for more than 33 years. 

@ Clyde C. McInnes, Chicago manager of American Mineral Spirit Co.’s sol- 
vent extraction division, was honored at a banquet on Clyde “Mac” McInnes 
night commemorating his 25th anniversary with Amsco. The dinner was a 
feature of Amsco’s sales meeting at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex, Aug. 
23-27. 

@ The appointment of Walter M. Jordan as territory manager of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co.’s formula feed sales department in northeastern 
Illinois has been announced. Jordan, who has been an assistant territory man- 
ager in central Illinois, sueceeds Dean Conrad who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the DeKalb Agricultural Association. 

@ New representatives to handle sales and service for Schutte Pulverizer Co., 
manufacturer of hammermills and parts, are: Riza Manufacturing Co., Cle- 
burne, Tex., covering Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arizona; and Winona 
Attrition Mill Co., Winona, Minn., covering Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. 
@ Lucian C. Sprague has been appointed consulting engineer for Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. He was formerly chairman of the board and president 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. He will specialize in transport- 
ation problems. 

@ Russell F. Jageditsh has been named chief chemist at the general labora- 
tory of Chase Bag Co. at Chagrin Falls, Ohio. He has been head of the quality 
control department at the company’s paper mill for the past two years. Jack 
W. Means has been appointed assistant chief chemist. He has been active in 
the Chase Bag Laboratory since 1952. 

@ Appointment of John E. Capizzano as Eastern sales manager of American 
Mineral Spirits Co. has been announced by E. M. Toby, Jr., president. 
Capizzano has been with Amsco since 1934. At the same time James V. 
McLaughlin was named assistant sales manager of Amsco’s Eastern division. 
@ “Efficiency and Automatic Operations Mark New Allied Mills Feed 
Plant” was an article covering Allied’s Mason City, Iowa, plant in July 24 
Feedstuffs. 

@ Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., announced the opening of a new 
branch office in Memphis, Tenn., and the appointment of Gus Baurnfind as 
branch manager. Territory will include Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
western Tennessee. 

®@ According to Robert C. Liebenow, secretary, the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade have voted to eliminate Lincoln’s birthday, Columbus day 
and Armistice day as holidays on the exchange. 


Crude and Refined 


bean processing, feed manufacturing 
and grain storage operations and is 
slated for completion early in 1955. 

Wendell Mann will become the 
new manager at Marion. His expe- 
rience includes assistant manager at 
the Gibson City, Ill., plant for the 
past two years, and staff positions at 
both the Decatur, Ind., and Marion 
solvent extraction plants. 

George R. Walter, assistant to the 
manager at Decatur for the last three 
years and previously superintendent 
of maintenance at Harrisburg, Penn., 
will be the new manager of the 
Memphis plant. All promotions are 
effective immediately. 


Private Consultant 


Edward M. James, past president 
and member of the governing board 
of the American Oil Chemists Socie- 
ty, has resigned his position as tech- 
nical advisor of Lever Brothers Co. 
to enter the field of private consult- 
ing work. 

A specialist in edible oil refining 

and processing, 
Mr. James termi- 
nated his 17-year 
association with 
Lever Aug. 31. 
Mr. James 
served as 43rd 
president of the 
Oil Chemists, tak- 
ing office in 1952. 
Before joining 
Lever Brothers Co. 

Edward M. James he was associated 
with the Procter & Gamble Co. and 
the Sharples Specialty Co. In both 
organizations, his work was primari- 
ly concerned with vegetable oil re- 
fining processes. 

He joined Lever in 1937 and was 
appointed technical advisor in 1953. 

A holder of several patents relat- 
ing to refining processes, he has con- 
tributed various articles on centrifu- 
gal separation, continuous refining 
and allied subjects to technical 
journals. 


Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 
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Serving The Soybean Industry 


The Chicago, Ill., laboratory is \ Rhee F, \ The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 

equipped with the most mod- . ee * is Foamy tory with all the latest equip- 

ern equipment for refining : w “ . Pe \ ment for refining oils. 
soybean oils. é = a. 2 Pa oe iia 


e Chicago, IIl. 


§ So. Clinton 8!. Bidg. 
e Des Moines, Iowa 
e Memphis, Tenn. 
e Little Rock, Ark. 


Chemical Laboratories e Blytheville, Ark. 


The Oil Refining Department at the 
e Cairo, Ill. 


to serve you. Memphis, Tenn., laboratory, with a 
capacity of 150 refinings daily. 
e Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE ~—-MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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BURY be 


ON MODEL 400-6 Stesalite ~ — grain 


MOISTURE TESTER 


BUY 
DIRECT 
FROM 


SEEDBURO 








New, Lower Price 


Improved Service 
& Delivery 


Same High Standards 
of Workmanship 


Same High Quality 
of Materials 


New Methed of Distribution Means SAVINGS to You 


Because of our new policy of selling direct to the con- 
sumer —and not through agents—customers now can 
order the late model 400-G Steinlite Moisture Tester 
direct from the Seedburo Equipment Company at a 
reduced price. 

This new method of distribution will improve service 
and delivery and at the same time materially reduce 
the cost of distribution— making it possible for you to 
purchase a 400-G at a considerable savings. We invite 
your inquiry. 





- - = -SAVE MONEY—BUY DIRECT - - - 


Seedburo Equipment Company, Dept. spi0 
618 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, lll. 


Please send me literature on the 400-G Steinlite Moisture Tester 
now listed at the new low price of $345.00 


Name 
. Address 


a City_ 
r) 








44°) 
and 
SEED 


@ 60 SECOND MOISTURE TEST 
@ EASIER TO OPERATE 

@ TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
@ MEASURES ENTIRE SAMPLE 

@ WIDER MOISTURE RANGE 
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Total Allotments Are Out 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


CONTROLS. The diverted 
program has been junked, for all 
practical purposes. There is no limit 
on the number of acres you can 
plant to soybeans next year—with 
out risk of losing price support on 
any crop. 


acres 


Total allotments are eliminated 
In their place are restrictions placed 
on growers of commercial vegetables, 
potatoes, and dry edible beans. 

Acreage planted to these crops is 
to be limited to the 1952-53 average 
Otherwise, price support is denied 
on any crop produced on the farm 
However, this restriction applies 
only to farmers who have one or 
more basic crop allotments. 

Growers with no basic crop allot 
ments are not affected. 

If you grow soybeans and pota- 
toes, for example, you can plant all 
the potatoes you want to next year 
without losing price support on soy 
beans. But if you grow potatoes, 
soybeans, and wheat, you must keep 
potato acreage within the 1952-53 
average or lose eligibility for sup- 
port on both soybeans and wheat 

An exception will be made in a 
case of this kind to the producer 
who has no more than three acres 


Cross compliance is also continued 
next year, but only on the basi 
crops That 1s, if you exceed any 
of the basic crop allotments set for 
your farm next year, you will loss 
eligibility for price support on any 
crop raised 

There is one exception to this gen 
eral rule. Small wheat produce 
are allowed to plant up to 15 aert 
of wheat without risk of losing thei 
price support for other basic crops 

This is intended mainly for the 
South and East where growers may 
not be so much interested in pric 
support for wheat, but don’t want 
to endanger their support for cotton 
or tobacco. 

The pinch on cross compliance will 
come mainly in the Cornbelt, where 
a grower has enough wheat to be 
concerned about price support, but 
wants more corn for feed. It also 
may be felt in the few areas where 
cotton and tobacco are produced and 
corn is raised commercially. There 
are 133 counties in the commercial 
corn area in states outside the Corn 
belt. 

There is no doubt that abandon 
ment of total allotments will mean 
an increase in soybean plantings in 
1955 over acres that would have 
been planted had the program gone 
through. 

Total allotments would have cut 
plantings back to somewhere around 
17 million acres. With total allot 
ments out the window, next year’ 
soybean acreage is unofficially esti 
mated at around 20 million acres, 
about the same as this year 

Harvested acres would run about 
17.5 million. With average weather, 
this would mean a crop of well 
above 300 million bushels for two 
years In a Tow 


EXPORTS. Sale of $40 
worth of flue-cured tobacco to the 
3ritish is reported to be the first 


million 
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transaction being negotiated by the 
ae 


trade development act 


under the new agricultural 


This is the law which permits use 
of $1 billion of CCC funds for di: 
agricultural surpluses in 
the next three years. The President 
recently gave the Department of Ag 
authority to handle $700 
funds, to be used 


po al of 


riculture 
million of these 
for exchange of surpluses for for 
eign currencies, similar to the old 
Section 550 
eign Operation 
FOA is given direction over hand 
ling of the $300 million in funds to 
be used as outright grants of aid 
to countries in need. FOA also ha 
$350 million of its own funds with 
which to dispose of farm surplus 
crops, taking foreign currencies in 
exchange 


program of the For 
Administration 


A preliminary list of “surplus” 
crops has been drafted, though 
hadn't been made public at press 
time. Release of the list is held up 
pending a decision by Foreign Agri 
cultural Service people as to just 
what constitutes a surplus crop under 
the new law 


Soybeans are not expected to be 
on the surplus list as such, though 
a small volume might be moved via 
this program 


MEAL. 
based on the September crop report 
indicate the supply of oilseed meals 
will be at least as large as last year, 
despite a drop in the cotton crop 


Preliminary estimates 


The increase in soybeans more 


than offsets the cotton decline 


Using rough estimates of the prob 


able crush and outturn, a supply of 


around 5.8 million tons of soybean 
l 


Cottonseed 


meal may be down to around 2 mil- 


oil meal is indicated 
lion tons. Estimates of flaxseed, pea 
nut and copra meal bring the total 
to a little more than 8.6 million ton 
about the same as last season. 


EXPORTS. U.S. exports of fats, oil 
and oilseeds in the marketing year 
which closed Sept. 30 set a new 
record, according to Foreign Crops 
and Markets of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

In the nine-month period, Octobei 
to June, exports in terms of oil 
equivalent totaled 2.6 billion pounds 
This was an increase of 52 percent 
from the 1.7 billion pounds exported 
in the corresponding months of 1952- 
od. 

The previous marketing year rec- 
ord was in 1951-52 when the total 
quantity exported was nearly 2.3 bil- 
lion pounds. 

The major contributors to the new 
record volume of exports were soy- 
beans, cottonseed oil, inedible tallow 
and greases, and linseed oil. 


Chinese Production 
((HINESE regional plans for 1954 


‘ call for increased production of 
oilseeds, according to information 
available to the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Important parts of the production 
will be siphoned off for flood relief 
purposes, it is believed, despite pres 
sure to export as much as possible. 








COMPLETE PLANTS AND UNITS 


extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


developers of the Rotocel, installed capacity exceeds 1,000,000 tons per year 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY - chemical plants division 


180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Pittsburgh 30 » Talsa 1» New York 17 Philadelphia 3 - Birmingham 3 - Washington 5, D.C. « San Francisco 5 








As a result, it is expected that the 
amount available for export in 1954 
will be only moderately in excess 
of 1953. 

Soybeans are reported to be in 
very good condition. Early reports 
said production was expected to be 
increased by 12 percent. On this 
basis, total soybean output in 1954 
would be around 372.4 million bush- 
els compared with 332.5 million 
bushels in 1953. 


Suez Canal Movement 

The northbound movement of soy- 
beans through the Suez Canal in 
January-June of this year, nearly 
all of which were of Chinese origin, 
totaled 9,670,000 bushels, or a de- 
crease of 6 percent from the 10,- 
330,000 bushels which passed through 
the Canal in the first half of 1953, 
according to the Foreign Agricultur- 
al Service. 

The passage of soybeans through 
the Canal in the first six months 
probably represents the bulk of the 
1954 northbound movement. 


Market. Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use MARKET 
STREET for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery, 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 





Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE—FLAKING AND 
Cracking Rolls, Meal Toasters, Fil- 
ter Presses, Hammer Mills. Pittock 
& Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—15 ANDERSON EX- 
pellers; 10 Shriver and Sperry Fil- 
ter Presses 42”x42” to 12”x12”; 
Anderson & Louisville Rotary 
Tube Dryers; Ro-ball and Rotex 
Screens; Hammer Mills. Send us 
a list of your Idle Machines—Con- 
solidated Products Co., Inc., 52-54 
Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 


10 STEEL TANKS: 6 
to 17,500 Gal. Ideal for Molasses, 
Soybeans, Grain, Fuel, ete.  H. 
Greenburg, Murphysboro, Il. 


FOR SALE 


BUY SURPLUS FARM _ TOOLS, 
machinery, truck, tractor from U. 
S. government. Government sur- 
plus list $1.00. Box M213, East 
Hartford 8, Conn 

FOR SALE — UNUSED A. T. FER- 
rell Kobe Lespedeza Scuffer. Daw- 
son Cotton Oil Co., Dawson, Ga. 

NEW 10 H.P. MASTER MOTOR. 
Used Wolfe Bran Packer. Sweet 
Feeds, Box 201, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for June and July 


as re ported by Bureau of the 


Census (1,000 Ibs.) 


FACTORY CONSUMPTION OF VEGETABLE FATS AND OILS 
USES, DURING JULY 1954 


Edible products 


Shortening 
Margarine 


Cottonseed ef 

Soybean, crude 

Soybean refined 

Hydrogenated cott 
oil edible 

Hydrogenated s« 
oil edible 

Fatty acid tock 


Paint and 
varnish 
Lubricants 
and greases 


Other edible 
Chemicals 


> 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1952-54 


bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 


(1,000 bu.) 


Carryover 
Productior 


Tot 

Farm in 

Quantity remaini: 

Disappearance hroug 
Crushed for oil or 
Exported 


Total 


Balance or 


(1) Stock as 
July (4) It i 


oybeans were crushec rio to Octk 


fore > million ishel ‘ neludec 


1952 and 1953 


SOYBEANS: SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION, CROP YEAR BASIS 
rO DATE 


1949 


Supply 


Stocks Oct 
Production 
Total suppl 

Disposition 

Crushed 

Export 

Seed and feed 

Residual (3 
Price por bushel 


Support 
Received by farme 
Price and value of products 

Meal, per ton (4 


(1) Partly foreci 

other than where produce 
incie (4) Bulk, Decatu 
6) Combined (weighted 


directly comparable with lt S 


INSPECTIONS. Sovbean ; 


percent, as reported by USDA’ 


Service.! 


Oct.-May Oct.-May 
Grade 1952-53 ’ 


report 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Year beginning October 


1950 1951 1952 


Inspected by grade 


April 
1954 


Inedible products 


BY 


inedible 


Other 


Oy 


1949 


and 
Agricultural Marketing 


for corrugated- and smooth roller 
mills have proved to work econo- 
mically in all parts of the world 
since decades. 

Normal chilled cast iron- or alloy 
rolls are being manufactured with 
most modern technical installa- 
tions by high experienced experts. 
The latest scientific research is 
applied in order to reach super- 
production. 

Spalling and pitting does not ap- 
pear even at heaviest loads and 
highest speeds. 


N. HUNT MOORE 


2065 Union Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Telephone: 2-2403 








Metropolitan 
Vegetable Ol (o., Inc. 


Members: New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Dealers and Importers ® Vegetable Oils ® Animal Fats 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, 4-B09-5959 











Farmer City Grain 


Growers and Shippers 
of 
Soybeans 


Large acreage of New Clark Seed Beans 
Adaptable to wide area 


Also 


Lincoln, Hawkeye, Harosoy and Adams 


Farmer City, Ill. Tel 2185 











JONES-HETTELSATER 
ONSTRUCTION CO. 


34 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


* 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


FEED& SOYBEAN 
PLANTS 
* 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 








PROTEIN PRICES. Retail protein price report for 


Aug. 15, by Protein Economics and Research Council. 


Price per Ib. 
of protein (3) paid 
Food Retail price (1) % Protein (2) by consumer 


Beef 

Chuck Roast $0.52 Ib 16.2 $2.95 

Hamburger 0.42 Ib 16.1 2.08 

Round Steak 0.89 Ib 4.89 
Cheese 

Cottage 0.24 12 oz. box 9.5 1.63 

Cured Cheddar 0.65 Ib 2.19 
Chicken 

Frier, ready to cook 0.55 Ib 5.2 3.51 
Eggs, Fresh 0.57 doz 3.22 
Fish 

Haddock, Fzn. Fillet 0.50 Ib 2 2.74 

Salmon, Canned Pink 0.53 lb 20.£ 2.49 
Lamb, Leg 0.74 Ib s 4.65 
Milk 

Evaporated 0.14 142 oz. can 1.79 

Fresh, Whole 0.22 qt 3: 2.48 

Non-fat, Dry 0.40 Ib 0.97 
Pork 

Chops 0.87 Ib 3.3 6.07 

Ham, Whole 0.72 Ib 7 4.28 
Soy Flour 0.20 Ib 0.40 


(1) Estimated retail prices reasonably representative of current U. S 
prices on basis of spot checks and price trends Must be adjusted to 
meet local conditions. (2) Percent protein, Composition of Foods, U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 Foods may vary 
appreciably from these values. (3) In estimating the price per lb. of 
protein in the above foods, all carbohydrates are arbitrarily calculated 
at 10c per Ib. and fats at 30c per Ib. The dollar value of vitamins 
minerals and water is considered negligible on a pure chemical market 
basis. The balance is charged against protein *Price change of pro- 
tein from last month in cents. + Reported by soy flour processors, not 
by PERC 


EXPORTS. U. S. exports of soybeans and oil for July, 
as reported by the Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Soybeans 975,971 bu 
Soybean oil 
Crude 397,900 los 
Refined but not further processed 216,482 Ibs 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 6,000 lbs 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 
for July amounted to 1,036,326 bushels. 


Season Monthly Data 


Oct,.-May Oct.-May May June May June 
1952-53 1953-54 1953 1953 1954 1954* 
. -All data in 1,000 bushels— 


SOYBEAN IMPORTS 
1 id 


SOYBEAN EXPORTS 
29,8668 36,292 2,730 1,826 1,628 1,200 


*Unofficial estimates based on boat loadings, inspections, and Cana- 


dian reports of U. S. imports) **Less than 500 lbushels. Official U. S 
Bureau of the Census data except for June 1954 


PRICES. Average price received by farmers, effective 

parity price and price support rates (dollars p:r bushel). 
Average price National 

Effective as percent of average price 

Average farm price parity parity support rate 


Nug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 Aug. 15 Aug. 15 1953 1954 
1953 1954 1954 1954 1954 crop crop 
2.40 3.47 3.23 2.82 115 2.56 2.22 


Average farm and parity prices from Crop Reporting Board 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
inc., In pounds. 
Sept 4 6,839,875 
Sept. 11 5,704, 46 
ept. 18 6,773,978 
Grand total of shortening and edible oil shipments 
for the first quarter were 968,607,000 Ibs.; for the second 
quarter, 976,374,000 Ibs. 


SEED IMPORTS. Imports of soybean seed admitted 
into the U. S. under the federal seed act for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1954, totaled 734,900 
pounds, all from Canada, according to Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 
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PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 


the Census for July and At 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, 


STOCKS 


SHI 


Prod 

Products Unit si 
of 

meas- Aug 


ure 1954 


Soybean 
Cake and meal 
Lecithin 
Edible soy 
full fat 
Edible soy 
other 


flour 


flour 


Industrial soy 
flour 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS 
BY STATES, 
(Tons 


AUGL 


of 2, 
Receipts at mills 


July 
1954 


Aug 
1954 


U. § 131,056 182 
Arkansas (1) 
Illinois 38,449 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


EXCEPT CRUDE 


AUGUST 1954 


CRUSHINGS, 


gust 


OIL 
PMENTS AND 
JULY 1954 

Shipments and 


uction transfers 


Aug 
1954 


July Aug 
1954 1954 


July 
1954 


971 359.775 150,703 


2.744 2,170 1,767 


AND STOCKS AT Olt 
ST 1954- JULY 1954 
000 pounds) 


Crushed or used 


July 
1954 


Aug. 31 
1954 


Aug 
1954 


443 856 450,841 146,827 
a) (1) 

69 864 
66,710 16,921 (1) 
84,814 21,994 
1 (1) 

1) 

4,759 


169,613 187,218 


AT CRUDE OIL 
TRANSFERS, 


MILL 
AND 


End of month 
stocks 


tt July 31 


1954 


MILLS 


Stocks at mills 


July 31 
1954 


459 627 
(1) 
201,028 
37,344 
88,054 
(1) 

(1) 
12,569 
1,271 


9,873 


Nebraska ) l 1) a l (1) 
North 
Ohio 
All other 


Carolina i l (1 1 (1) 
49.413 15,796 61,731 
49 383 32,702 47,757 


5,567 


57,546 


91,502 
52,667 
All other figures for individual 


(1) Included in disclosure of 


companies 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 
LOCATIONS, 


PRODUCTION AND 
BY STATES, AUGUST 


STOCKS AT 
1954 - JULY 


OIL 
1954 


MILL 


Crude oil (thousand pounds) Cake and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks Production Stocks 


July 31 
1954 


July Aug.3l 
1954 1954 


July 31 
1954 


July 
1954 


Aug. 31 
1954 


Aug 
1954 


Aug 
1954 
UU. § 166,116 173,189 36,859 47,297 354,454 368,124 150,703 175,220 
Arkansa (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) 224 
Illinois 64,116 16,610 129,408 142,494 58 337 77,469 
Indiana 25,405 12,307 ¥5 040 49,142 2.266 45,285 


31,593 6,198 68,500 72,470 643 20,509 


71,697 11,953 


22,026 9,570 
lowa 32,997 5,019 
Kansas 1) 1 (1) 1) 
Kentucky 1 ( a) (ee) 
Minnesota 4,370 
Mississippi i ) (1) 
Missouri 

Nebraska 

N. Carolina 


Ohio 


3,108 


1 63% 


l 18,228 3,474 3,280 42 
All other 19,015 l 1,860 2,894 42.841 
(1) Included in 


» avoid disclosure of figure 


companie 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service's 
grain stocks reports (1,000 bu.) 


commercial 


Aug. 36 Sept.7 

U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at 
Atlantic Coast 94 9 
Gulf Coast 93 50 
Northwestern & Upper ( 
Lower 
East Central 
West Central 

& Wester 

Pacific Coast 0 
Total current week | 3 30 46 195 
Total 


Sept. 14 
Domestic 


Sept. 21 
Markets 


Sept. 28 


Lake 


year ago 1,875 1,716 1,502 1,359 
Markets 
Total current week ) 0 ( 0 
Totai year ago 0 34 4 14 
Total North Stocks 
Current week ] 8 360 46 395 
Year ago 1,770 1,516 1,373 


OCTOBER, 1954 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian 


American Commercial Soybean 


MARIANNA 
SALES COMPANY 


MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 





Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 


Dealers 


Brokers in 
Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures 


Members 
Memphis Board of Trade 
American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Tel. 37-8585-89 


SHANZER DRIERS 


are better... by design 


Because more 
goes into them... 
you get more 
out of them! 


AREAS SEAARRAALARA, 


= 


WS 


5 Ye! 
oS 
a 


ya) 
WREBO" 


proven engineering 


quality materials 


ee 


BS 


Pee SE RSERRRRRR 


precision workmanship 


SLAVS FEE TIRE RRAS 


B® 
Rss oer. 


fear 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


*Columnar Driers 
*Max-i-Pacity Elevators 
*Conveying Machinery 





DAILY MARKET PRICES 


FUTURES NO. 2 SOYBEANS, CHICAGO 
3 10 7 rr 


BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR 
Dollars 7 a merry 
per ton | 


84+ 


CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS AND LARD, TANKCAKRS 


Cents rT 


yer it 
ve Py 


tof 


Sept. Markets 


A CTION in September markets was 
an adjustment between old and 
new crops, and was greatly affected 
by the September mar 
ketings 
For this 


4 


volume of 


reason the markets were 
extremely sensitive to all crop and 
weather reports that either indi 
cated delay or speedup of the har 
vest The adjustment was rather 
evere with September beans closing 
off 50 cents from the August high; 
meal off $36 since July; and oil off 
2% cents from the season’s high 

Buyers of meal and oil were in 
clined to stand by until the new 
crop came on in volume 

Soybeans were moving to market 
in volume by the third week of the 
month About 1.5 million bushels 
were received in Chicago Sept. 27 
Five million bushels were delivered 
on the September contract 


36 


75) 


| Sy 
74 9} 1983-84 | 
‘ 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE 


NEAR FUTURES SOYBEANS 
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were 

1—Sept. 1 estimates raising the 
1954 crop total substantially from a 
month earlier due to favorable 
August weather 

2—Early harvest reports of yields 
that were higher than expected at 
some points 

3—Postponement of 
buying. Formosa 
165,000 bushels of beans, but post- 
poned 585,000 bushels until later 
But good export demand developed 
during the month 

4—Secretary Benson's 
ment eliminating total 
lotments for 1955 

Having a bullish effect the 
apparent intent of producers to hold 
a large part of the crop off the 
market. 

New crop receipts the first week 
of the month were reported at De 
catur, Ill., northern Indiana and New 
Ulm, Minn. By midmonth new crop 
deliveries were being reported in 
some volume—300 cars in Chicago 
and close to 100 cars in Decatur the 


Bearish influence 


substantial 


export bought 


announce 
acreage al 


Was 


BULK SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, DECATUR 


ue 
= 
¢ 





week of Sept. 17. 

There was a lack of interest in 

new crop meal and oil as buyers 
awaited the arrival of the new crop 
in volume. Linseed and cottonseed 
mec! receded under the pressure of 
new crop soybeans. 
CRUSHINGS. Processing of soy- 
beans in July totaled 15.4 million 
bushels, about the same as in June 
and compares with 16.3 million bus- 
hels in July 1953, reports Agri 
cultural Marketing Service. 

Processing October through July 
totaled 187.2 million bushels’ as 
against 200.1 million for the same 
months last season. This does not 
include an estimated 5 million bus- 
hels of new crop beans processed be 
fore October in both 1952 and 1953. 
EXPORTS. Exports of soybeans 
the first 10 months this season 
totaled 38.2 million bushels—nearly 
8.7 million more than for the same 
period last season, reports Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 
SUPPLIES. Total supplies of soy- 
beans on Aug. 1 for export, crushing 
or carryover totaled 14.1 million 
bushels compared with 41.9 million 
a year ago. 

SOAPSTOCKS. Acid soybean soap- 
stocks delivered Midwest declined 
from 7'2 cents a pound to 354 cents 
in September; and raw _ soybean 
soapstocks declined from 3 cents to 


2 cents 
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In processing specify PENOLA HEXANE 


for assured high efficiency 


Penola Hexane offers all of these 


important advantages 
@ High Oil Recovery ®@ Efficient Solvent Recovery 
@ Low vapor pressure @ Purity 
@ Narrow boiling range @ Special Handling 


@ Immediate availability 


PENOLA OIL COMPANY - NEW YORK - DETROIT - CHICAGO 


FOR MORE EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL PROCESSING 
Always be sure to specify PENOLA Hexane 


always be sure to call 


FOR EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


the Penola Office nearest to i for any technical data or assist- 


ance reyardil jour processing operath 


Penola 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 N. FIRST 


ANN AREOR, MICHIGAN 





What makes a “good 








Skellysolve for Animal and 
Vegetable Oil Extraction 


Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about —20°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE D. Qual.ty solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. Closed 
cup flash point about 3°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting ccttonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. Closed cup flash point 
about —50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. Closed cup flash point 
about — 20°F. 








“Doc” MacGEE says: Buying solvents 
on price alone is risky business. Like 
every other commodity, the value is 
determined by the quality. And since 
the quality of your solvent is re- 
flected so positively in your manu- 
facturing operations and in the qual- 
ity of your product ... it pays to 
insist on the finest that money can 
buy. 


Comparison proves it’s Skellysolve! 
Check it for composition and boiling 
range ... low order of toxicity ... 
sweet odor and low sulphur content. 
Compare, too, Skellysolve’s mini- 
mum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products . . . its mini- 
mum of excessively volatile com- 


yy 





Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


pounds, which help to keep your 
operations and products free from 
odor, taste and flash trouble. 


Fast vaporization from oils and 
meals ...low end points... freedom 
from greasy residues, and low sol- 
vent losses are big features offered 
by Skellysolve. And they are fea- 
tures you can count on because of 
Skellysolve’s famed uniformity. 
Batch after batch meets the same 
high quality requirements... under 
strict laboratory ‘control. , 


Want more complete technical facts? 
Write for information. For special 
solvent application problems, try the 
advice of the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldman. No obligation. 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





